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Armenia for the Armenians 


To the Editor: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Str—The Armenians are highly flattered by 
Mr. Lincoln Steffens’ interview with Colonel 
Lawrence of Arabia, which appeared in your 
issue of October 14th last. He states that the 
Armenians are the most perfect people on the 
earth, almost too intelligent to live, however, it 
will surprise him that the Armenians don’t agree 
with him entirely, they feel that if they had a 
one-thousandth part of English craftiness and 
Machiavellian diplomatic sense they would not 
have been the most unhappy people on the face 
of the globe. 

The Colonel, who deplores the fact that the 
Turks did not do a complete job and advocates 
the complete annihilation of Armenians, does 
not tell us something new. This practice of 
exterminating Armenians has been carried on by 
civilized and Christian Europe through the bar- 
barous Turk over half a century. First, there 
was the changing of the San Stefano treaty 
by England which was meant for the protection 
of Armenians by Russia. Disraeli’s famous 
words, “Peace with Honour,” really meant the 
blood of millions of Armenians and _ other 
Balkan peoples. Then came the tyrannical policy 
of Czarist Russia; Armenia without Armenians, 
for the latter’s stupid refusal to accept the 
Russian Orthodox Church. During the great 
massacres of 1895, England received as a com- 
pensation for her friendly ‘‘neutrality’” the 
Island of Cyprus. Again England, to realize her 
scheme of domination during the World War, 
instead of attacking Turkey from the Gulf of 
Alexandretta, went wild-goose chasing for four 
years in the deserts of Arabia and Mesopo- 
tamia for no other purpose than to be away 
from the Armenian massacre scene and wait for 
the chance to grab more lands. The above plan 
was insisted upon by Lord Kitchener of Khar- 
tum. It would have cut off over twelve million 
people from the rest of Turkey, therefore smash- 
ing the backbone of the enemy’s army. Mean- 
while it would have saved millions of Armenian 
lives and the most horrible massacre of history 
which was encouraged and directed by the Ger- 
man imperialism for the same cowardly pur- 
pose—domination and elimination of the un- 
exploitable element—and to make the drama 
more tragic, even France in 1921 withdrew her 
army from Cilicia without warning, leaving her 
fighting Armenian comrades and thousands of 
Armenian refugees to the mercy of the bloody 
Turk. 

Colonel Lawrence is deliberately lying when 
he debases the Armenian character by calling 
them exploiters, lazy, dishonest and parasites. 
He may be a good plotter and a clever propa- 
gandist for His Majesty’s Government, but 
when it comes to history and character of other 
people he does not know anything about it. How 
can they be exploiters when they have never 
governed and have been exploited by foreigners 
themselves for centuries? The Armenians have 
lived honorably and by the sweat of their brows, 
the only race which has existed by its toil alone 
and not by plunder of others. To see this one 
has only to look at the present economic plight 
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Next Week 


Manchuria: A Japanese View 
By K. K. Kawakami 
The American correspondent of the Tokio Hochi 
Shimbun, who has spent many years in Man- 
churia, explains the aims of the Japanese. He 
charges that the Chinese adopted a pinpricking 
policy and constantly disregarded treaty obli- 
gations. 

The Scourge of the Schools 
By Edgar W. Knight 
Depression has hit education with a vengeance. 
Widespread salary cuts and other economies 
harass the pedagogues, and critics have assailed 
parts of our educational system as foolish and 
futile. An article by an educator who says that 
many schoolmasters are merely mechanics. 


How T. R. Took Panama 

Roosevelt: A Serial Biography 
By Henry F. Pringle 
Roosevelt wrote that he took Panama _ without 
consulting the Cabinet. A storm of criticism and 
controversy followed the separation of Panama 
from Colombia, as told in this installment. Here 
are many new facts in one of the most exciting 
episodes in his Administration. 
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of Turkey without hard-working and creative 
Armenians. For their honesty, Colonel Law- 
rence ought to inquire of the Turks, who en- 
trusted their financial affairs to Armenians. As 
to their being parasites, this mysterious per- 
sonage makes himself appear ridiculously igno- 
rant of facts. How could they be parasites when 
they had to carry on their backs millions of 
Turkish parasites for centuries? 

Let no nation bother itself as to who shall 
carry out this unpleasant task of exterminating 
Armenians in order to make the world safe 
from the Armenian domination and _ exploita- 
tion. Perhaps it will not be so easy a job, as 
they are used to it. The Armenians are not 
the step-children of this inhospitable world, they 
are not alone any longer. they have now a great 
nation as protector and this nation is mighty 
~—Soviet Russia. It took Armenians over fifty 
years and millions of lives to learn this very 
simple truth that Russia is their only natural 
protector and without her they have no ground 
in this world alone. 

After all, Colonel Lawrence is right, the Ar- 
menians are too intelligent to be exploited, they 
prefer to be the toilers of Soviet Russia than 
the slaves of British or any other parasites. 

Leo GANANIAN. 


Fly in the Ointment 
To the Editor: Fulton, Mo. 
Str—-As much as TI like your paper I abomi- 
nate your un-American position on prohibition. 
Of course the people who live along the Atlantic 
seaboard don't understand America, and belong 
rather more to the Old World than the New. 
As I have lived in the East as well as the 
Central West and also some years in Germany, 
I think I may have some excuse for making such 
a statement. I can only hope that your prohibi- 
tion views will be the one serious lapse of your 
excellent paper. C. A. McPueeters. 


Who's Loony Now? 
To the Editor: Boston 
Str—TI did not care especially for President 
Hoover and had a few criticisms for him, but 
after the abuse and vile accusations you have 
heaped upon him I have come to the conclusion 
that he is doing his work as well as any man 
could do it and I am sure that under psycho- 
pathic test you would find that you are not really 
sane. They tell us that we are all insane on at 
least one subject, and on prohibition and Presi- 
dent Hoover you show the caliber of a street- 
brawler instead of an editor. Keep up your nar- 
row two-by-four methods and you will join the 
army of unemployed. Our librarian tells me that 
the Ovuttook used to rank high among the 
magazines and now she said people glance it 
over and never take it home, even the high 
school students say there’s nothing in it but 
abuse against any one who is really doing any 
thing to better the world. T don’t flatter myself 
that you will change your way of doing. T think 
you are not quite normal. but if a new editor is 
chosen I will probably read your magazine 
again. 


R. E. J. Rowe. 


Short But Sweet 

To the Editor: Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Str—The Ovuttook is my favorite magazine. 

Tt is the only magazine of which T read every 

word. T like men with something to say and 

pluck enough to say it—two gifts which are 


much less common than one would think. 
J. A. Maney. 
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p> Trend of the Week «< 


e> Home Loan System 


>pFinland Is Not America 


S THE only other dry country in 
A the world, Finland is naturally 
well thought of by all right- 
thinking Americans. We must say, 
though, that it can’t hold a candle 
to the U. S. A. when it comes to 
making a prohibition investigation. Last 
winter the Finnish government ap- 
pointed a commission to investigate the 
workings of the law which since 1919 
has outlawed beverages containing more 
than two per cent of alcohol. And that’s 
where it went wrong right off the bat. 
It should, of course, have appointed a 
commission to investigate, not the pro- 
hibition law particularly, but the ob- 
servance and enforcement of all law. 
Getting away to this bad start, the com- 
mission has naturally submitted recom- 
mendations at which Americans will 
hardly be able to repress a smile. They’re 
so naively blunt. Why, the commissioners 
actually speak right out so that every 
one can understand them. They say the 
Finnish prohibition law is insupportable, 
and that it should be modified to’ permit 
the manufacture and sale of 3.2 per cent 
beer and 12 per cent wine. Just like 
that! Figures and everything! 

Of course that isn’t the proper way 
to conduct a prohibition investigation, 
as every American knows. The proper 
Way is first to unearth and summarize 
all the facts and then make recommenda- 
tions which flatly disregard them, 
thereby confusing every one. The body 
of the report should be wet, the conclu- 
sions dry. Moreover, the commissioners 
who sign the dry report should submit 
individual opinions showing that most of 
them are wet. The report should say 
that the commissioners do ‘not favor re- 
peal and do not favor modification; then 
it should imply, without really saying, 
that they do favor a certain form of 


revision. As final touch, the president 
should stress parts of the report he likes, 
repudiate parts he doesn’t like and total- 
ly misrepresent it in submitting it to 
the national legislature. 

That’s the right way to conduct a 
prohibition investigation. That’s the 
American way. The Finns ought to 
come over to God’s country and have 
a talk with Mr. Wickersham. 


bp Irrepressible Amos 


Statistics hold no terrors for Pro- 
hibition Commissioner Amos Wood- 
cock. They inspire him. A less resource- 
ful Commissioner might have been dis- 
comfited when the number of Federal 
prohibition arrests decreased from 6,658 
in September to 5,756 in October. Mr. 
Woodcock, however, immediately made 
the deduction that “whenever the num- 
ber of Federal cases begins to fall off 
enforcement is becoming more effective, 
provided there is no let-up on the part of 
the agents.” So, since there hasn’t been 
any let-up, Mr. Woodcock is pleased. 
Yet if fewer arrests really mean more 
effective enforcement, why was he in 
such good spirits last June? Why was he 
so eager to announce that there had been 
40,000 more arrests in the eleven months 
then ending than in the corresponding 
eleven months of the year preceding: If 
fewer arrests mean more effective en- 
forcement, more arrests must mean less 
effective enforcement. One would as- 
sume that in June Mr. Woodcock should 
have been crying his eyes out. 





PRESIDENT Hoover has made a con- 
structive move in proposing the establish- 
ment by Congress of a system of Home 
Loan Discount Banks. While his plan 
is a revision of that proposed late in 
October by Senator Bulkley of Ohio, the 
revision is more than superficial. ‘Though 
the two have the same general objec- 
tive—to provide credit to banks on real 
estate mortgages held by them—Senator 
Bulkley would provide it by extending 
the existing system of Farm Loan Banks, 
Mr. Hoover by creating an entirely new 
system. Moreover, Senator Bulkley’s 
plan is designed as an emergency meas- 
ure, Mr. Hoover’s as a permanent ad- 
dition to our financial structure. 

Mr. Hoover’s system is to be wel- 
comed for the same basic reason that the 
Federal Reserve System was welcomed 
— i. e., because it is a sound plan to serve 
a useful function. The depression has 
shown the need for means of discounting 
mortgage-secured notes held by banks 
and building and loan associations. Un- 
able to convert these notes into cash— 
as member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve convert other notes into cash— 
these banks and associations are neither 
able to extend new credit nor to renew 
all of the old. Hence credit for build- 
ing operations is curtailed just as credit 
for industrial operations was curtailed 
before the Federal Reserve System en- 
abled bankers to secure cash on their 
loans to industry. 

Mr. Hoover would meet this situation 
by setting up a Home Loan Discount 
Bank in each of the twelve Federal Re- 
serve districts to discount the real estate 
notes of banks and associations which 
become members of the home loan sys- 
tem. Under his plan the central banks 
would secure loan funds, first, by sale 
of capital stock to the member banks and, 
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if necessary, to the federal government, 
and, secondly, by sale of bonds secured 
by the real estate notes themselves. The 
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fact that the federal government is 
called upon to help finance the system 
will doubtless provoke many objections 
to the Hoover plan. Here, however, Mr. 
Hoover has good precedent, for the fed- 
eral government originally helped to 
finance the Federal Reserve System it- 
self. 


bb Its Possible Effects 


THOUGH THE President’s home loan 
plan is well conceived, it is not a panacea 
for hard times. Even though Congress 
approves it at once, it will neither cure 
this depression nor prevent another. Nor 
will it start a home building boom over- 
night, as one might gather from Mr. 
Hoover’s prospectus. The proposed sys- 
tem could relieve the strain on its mem- 
ber banks only gradually. It could there- 
fore start home building but slowly and 
to a limited extent. 

The limitations and the gradual proc- 
esses of the system deserve much more 
emphasis than Mr. Hoover’s talk of 
building 200,000 homes and adding $2,- 
000,000,000 to the national income. 
Securing the approval of Congress will 
be but one of the many steps necessary to 
start a large flow of credit to home 
builders. Even after the machinery of 
the Home Loan Discount banks is set 
up and their stock is sold to member 
banks and to the federal government, the 
cash available for discounting purposes 
will take care of only a small fraction of 
the discountable notes. It will be neces- 
sary for the central banks to discount one 


lot of notes and sell bonds on them, then 
discount another lot and sell bonds on 
them, and so on. All this will take time. 

While the easing of credits will, of 
course, make some home building pos- 
sible which otherwise would be impos- 
sible, it will not overcome all of the 
many obstacles to a building boom. For 
one thing, many sections are overbuilt 
already. Moreover, there is the necessity 
of potential home builders having some 
cash to couple with the credit, their re- 
luctance to part with any cash at this 
time, their fear of losing jobs or parts of 
salaries, and their tendency to continue 
renting because of decreasing rents and 
increasing taxes. Supporters of the Home 
Loan system will do well to avoid too 
much optimism. 


>A Woman inthe Senate 


WE SHALL, perhaps, be pardoned if we 
decline to congratulate Arkansas for 
sending a woman to the Senate. We 
shall, perhaps, be forgiven if we express 
regret that Mrs. Thaddeus H. Caraway 
has been appointed, to succeed her late 
husband in the upper house, which has 
had no other woman member, save for 
Mrs. Rebecca Felton of Georgia, who 
served for twenty-four hours in 1922. 
Whether Mrs. Caraway holds office 
until the special election of January 12, 
or whether she is then elected and hoids 
office until the unexpired term ends in 
March, 1933, makes little difference. 
It will be an unfortunate affair in either 
event. 

That Mrs. Caraway is both com- 
petent and charming may be taken for 
granted. But that she has any special 
qualification for her new position is not 
apparent. It is said of her—as, more 
gallantly than accurately, of the wives 
of most public men—that she always 
discussed public questions with her hus- 
band and was his close adviser. That, 
if true, is something, but it is hardly 
enough. 

The chief objection to this appoint- 
ment, however, has nothing to do with 
the appointee’s ability. It is that it tends 
to extend the “congressional widow” 
custom, which, because of the senti- 
mentality of electorates and officials with 
appointing power, has now become 
alarmingly well established. In the end 
these widowed women legislators, unless 
they show far more talent than they have 
done so far, are bound to injure the case 
for women in public office, bound to 
keep intelligent women from seeking 
public office and to keep intelligent voters 
from supporting them. 


The House and Senate both need 
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women of proved experience and ability; 
they might well constitute a large pro- 
portion of the total membership. But 
they should be chosen solely for their 
own attainments and capabilities. They 
should not be chosen because they hap- 
pen to be the widows of popular public 
men. We believe that Mrs. Dwight W. 
Morrow saw this and on it based her 
refusal to take a seat in the Senate which 
she could have had for the asking. 


>> Canada’s Communists 


Ir Is HARD TO BELIEVE that Canada 
will really carry out her plans for a 
Red-hunt on a national scale. A week 
or so ago a jury at Toronto found eight 
Communist defendants guilty of belong- 
ing to an unlawful organization. Ac- 
cording to the presiding judge, the party 
itself had been on trial as much as the 
eight defendants and, when the jury 
brought in its verdict, was convicted of 
being illegal. Hence, the party’s prop- 
erty may be confiscated and its members 
are liable to arrest. Plans are therefore 
under way for a grand and gaudy round- 
up. 

As soon as the Canadian authorities 
have time for calm second thought, how- 
ever, we expect them to call it off. 
Sooner or later they will see that this 
wholesale corralling of Communists is 
unnecessary and bound to be futile. It is 
unnecessary because there are not more 
than 5,000 Communists in all Canada, 
with its population of 10,000,000. It 
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is bound to be futile because the op- 
pression of political minorities, unless it 1s 
altogether ruthless—as it is in Russia and 
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Italy and as it never could be in Canada 
—is apt to end by defeating its own pur- 
pose. It is impossible to change political 
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IDEALIST ON ARMS 
Alanson B. Houghton, former American 
Ambassador to Germany 


opinions or to stop their spread merely 
by giving their possessors a year or two 
or three in prison. When the excitement 
over her Red-hunt had died down, 
Canada probably would find that the 
number of Communist sympathizers had 
increased. 

If Canada wishes to learn how to 
handle her Communists, let her look to 
the mother country. England makes no 
attempt to outlaw the Communist party 
or to round up and jail its members. Yet 
the English Communists have no in- 
fluence whatever and the number of 
votes cast for Communist candidates in 
the October 27 elections was scarcely 
large enough to be worth counting. No 
doubt the liberal attitude toward minor- 
ities is dreadfully old-fashioned, but there 
are still quite a few countries in which 
it seems to work out pretty well. 


bbFrance Holds the Key 


LitTLE BY LITTLE, American observers 
begin to see that the outcome of the 
world arms conference scheduled to be 
held at Geneva in February will de- 
pend on the participants’ sense of security. 
More specifically, it will depend on the 
sense of security felt by France, and 
France, as she emphasized even before 
unofficial warfare broke out in Man- 
churia, does not feel secure at all. 
Starting from this premise, Alanson 
B. Houghton, former Ambassador to 
Germany, drew an astounding conclu- 
sion in his recent speech in New York. 





It was his contention that the other great 
powers should agree to reduce their 
armaments even if France does not. He 
felt sure that France “at the moment 
will take no steps toward further dis- 
armament.” But, he said: “I do not be- 
lieve that a French refusal to disarm 
further is an adequate and sufficient 
reason why the other powers—America, 
Britain, Germany, Italy, Japan and the 
rest—should also refuse.” 

This is hardly the statement of a 
realist, even though it comes from one 
who has studied international politics at 
close range. In fact it is altogether and 
obviously visionary. It is tantamount to 
saying that a nation can or should de- 
termine the size of its armament without 
reference to the armament of a pos- 
sible opponent—as if one could take 
adequate steps to defend oneself with- 
out thought of the weapons with which 
one might be attacked. 

Can Mr. Houghton see Italy reduc- 
ing armaments unless France does? Or 
Britain unless France and Italy do? Or 
the United States unless Britain does, or 
Japan unless the United States does? 
Does he think it a mere accident that 
Italy has desired a navy as strong as 
the French, or Britain a navy as strong 
as the French and Italian together, or 
the United States a navy as strong as 
Britain’s? What does Mr. Houghton 
think armaments are for? 

If Americans really wish disarma- 
ment they must stop expecting some- 
thing for nothing and must prepare to 
meet some of the French demands for 
increased security. For France will re- 
fuse to reduce her armaments unless she 
has political agreements to depend on in- 
stead, and, if France refuses, the other 
nations will refuse as well. “Does the 
fact that France will not disarm further 
mean the other nations should not, and, 
indeed, cannot?” Mr. Houghton asks. 
The answer, alas! is yes. 


bp Naval “Economy” 


AT THE OUTSET OF President Hoover’s 
drive for naval economy we described 
it as much ado about nothing. We enter- 
tain no better opinion of it now that he 
has announced an agreement with the 
Navy Department on the naval budget 
for the year beginning July 1, 1932. Mr. 
Hoover, of course, has had his way; the 
budget contains the economies he wished. 
But let us see if they are so drastic as 
he would have us believe. 

The new naval budget is fixed at 
$34 3,000,000 which is $17,000,000 less 
than the appropriations for the current 
year. What Mr. Hoover is doing, then, 
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is cutting naval expenditures 4.7 cents on 
the dollar—no remarkable feat consid- 
ering the depressed prices of commodities 
bought by the navy. ‘The Navy Depart- 
ment, however, spends but a fraction of 
the total federal budget; in our total fed- 
eral expenditures Mr. Hoover’s naval 
economies represent a cut of less than 
one-half of one per cent. 

Under the budget, moreover, $67,- 
000,000 will be spent for actual naval 
construction—$11,000,000 more than 
was spent for this purpose during the 
boom year ending June 30, 1929, $4,- 
000,000 more than is being spent for it 
during the current year. To get the full 
meaning of these facts, recall the state- 
ment by the Hoover committee which 
investigated the recent charges of the 
Navy League—the statement that “the 
United States has under construction at 
the present time a larger tonnage than 
any other power.” Here we are, out- 
building the world. And here is Mr. 
Hoover asking that naval building funds 
be increased. How he can characterize 
this as “rigid economy” only he and 
heaven know. 


b> Letter to a Prince 


Imacinary letter from King Carol of 
Rumania to Prince Nicolas on the occa- 
sion of the latter’s elopement with a 
young lady not of noble birth: 
My dear Brother: 

Mother, Magda—I mean Helen— 





ANKLED UP AN ALTAR? 
Prince Nicolas of Rumania, who, it is 
asserted—and denied, has contracted 
@ morganatic marriage 


and [J are terribly upset to learn that you 
have married Mme. Jana Lucia Deletj. 
Don’t you know, you dolt, that you’ve 
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got to marry a Princess? Did I ever 
marry a commoner! Yes, I know I did, 
but nevertheless it is our bounden duty, 
as scions of a great ruling house, to con- 
sort only with women of our own exalted 
rank and to weld, through marriage, 
felicitous relationships with other reign- 
ing houses of Europe. Get me? 

Listen, is Jana as swell looking as they 
say? They say she is slender, with dark 
hair and eyes. I remember once—of 
course, I’m partial to red hair, myself— 
what I mean to say is, mere beauty 1s 
not everything. See? 

So you want to go into exile with 
Jana, do you? Take a tip from me, exile 
is the bunk. A few paragraphs in the 
papers and then every one forgets who 
you are. I mean, though we Princes may 
often wish we were as free as other men 
to follow our own inclinations, we must 
remember that we are, in fact, set apart. 
Our first duty is to our country. Volun- 
tary exile, merely for the sake of our own 
selfish wishes, amounts to a betrayal of 
the people. 

Be a good egg, now, and annul this 
marriage and forget it. You know what 
I mean. Marry a Princess, settle down 
and have a son and the newspapers will 
let you alone. That is, there can be 
no lasting happiness for you until you 
have fulfilled your God-given destiny— 
to make a suitable marriage and know 
the supreme joy of honorable fatherhood 
—a sturdy son in whose veins runs, un- 
tainted, the blood of kings and who, in 
due time, may take the sceptre from your 
faltering hand, and, wielding it, shed 
new glory on your noble name. Of 
course, though, you don’t want to let the 
kid get hold of the sceptre before you’ve 
had a crack at it yourself. 

Well, I just thought Pd write. Magda 
—I mean Helen—and Mother join me 
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in deep regrets at the step which you have 
taken. We’re telling everybody you’re 
still single. That’s our story and we’ll 
stick to it. As ever, 

CAROL. 


>bRoosevelt Ahead 


THERE cannot be the slightest doubt 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt is the coun- 
try’s favorite candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President. The fact 
became clear long since. It becomes 
clearer every day. The latest national 
poll, taken by Jesse Isidor Straus of New 
York City among small business men in 
all states except New York, shows the 
Governor far out in front. The question- 
naire was sent to business men with a 
capital of from $5,000 to $35,000 in 
cities and towns of less than 100,000 
population. Of the 1156 respondents, 
806 voted for Roosevelt, who led in all 
the states except three—Maryland, 
which went for Ritchie, and Kansas and 
Oklahoma, which went for Alfalfa Bill 
Murray. Roosevelt received nearly nine 
times the number of votes given to his 
nearest competitor, former Governor 
Smith, and more than twice as many as 
all the other candidates together. 

Impressive enough in itself, the re- 
sult is doubly impressive when con- 
sidered in connection with earlier Straus 
polls. In May Mr. Roosevelt proved to 
be the choice of the delegates and alter- 
nates who attended the last Democratic 
national convention. Since then he has 
come out on top in three other polls taken 
among corporation directors, bank presi- 
dents and persons listed in Who’s Who. 
Moreover, his nomination was considered 
inevitable by newspaper editors polled by 
the OurLook in August. 

It does not follow, however, that 
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Roosevelt will certainly be the whole 
show at the next Democratic convention. 
There is still the question of whether 
or not he is to have the support of Smith, 
To be sure, Al has made no great show- 
ing in any of the recent polls, but he 
has been favored by some recent signifi- 
cant visits. Governor Ritchie, an avowed 
candidate, came to New York expressly 
to talk to Smith not long ago and had 
hardly returned to Annapolis before 
Governor Roosevelt invited Smith to a 
conference. Smith still occupies a strong 
position, and no candidate, not even 
Roosevelt, can feel quite safe without his 
endorsement. In this there is consider- 
able comfort for those who believe, as 
Smith seems to believe, that the Demo- 
cratic platform should contain an out- 
spoken wet plank. Roosevelt’s nomina- 
tion, probable in any case, would be a 
certainty if Smith were to say the word. 
Yet one doubts that he will say it until 
Roosevelt has promised to advocate a 
wet plank for the next Democratic plat- 
form. 


be Answers for Candidates 


POTENTIAL CANDIDATES for President 
have several conventional answers to 
choose from when queried about their 
intentions. The first is the I’m-too-busy 
answer; the type given by Governor 
Roosevelt of New York on November 
g. “I’m too busy right here as gov- 
ernor to give any thought to anything 
else,” Mr. Roosevelt said. Another type 
is the [’m-not-a-candidate answer in its 
many variations, for example, that 
selected by Owen D. Young in a letter 
made public on November 11. ‘Time 
and time again during the last few 
months I have said I would not favor 
any movement, through clubs or other- 





Franklin D. Roosevelt, Albert C. Ritchie and Owen D. Young, possible Democratic candidates for President 
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wise, to promote my nomination for the 
Presidency,” wrote Mr. Young. These 
types of answer mean little or nothing ; 
certainly they do not mean that the in- 
dividual neither desires nor hopes for the 
honor in question. For those who 
genuinely do not desire an office, there 
is a third type of answer, well known to 
all politicians. It goes like this: “If nom- 
inated I will not run and if elected I 
will not. serve.” When a man says that, 
he means it. When he says anything 
else, he usually doesn’t. Unless, of course, 
he chooses to make the fourth type of 
answer, the type made by Governor 
Ritchie of Maryland on November 12. 
“Sure I’m pleased to be talked about for 
President,” Mr. Ritchie is quoted as say- 
ing. “I’m just like anybody else on that. 
I'll take it if I can get it and do the 
best I can.” This type of answer is ex- 
ceedingly rare. 


b> Evident Evidence 


ONLY a malicious opponent would seek 
to make political capital from the fact 
that President Hoover’s brother-in-law 
has been arrested in Santa Monica, Cal- 
ifornia, on a charge of possessing liquor. 
The case, however, has its interesting 
side when noted in relation to the report 
from Washington that Mr. Hoover will 
“steer completely clear of prohibition” 
in his forthcoming message to Congress. 
Mr. Hoover and other government of- 
ficials may seek to steer clear of prohi- 
bition, but prohibition will not steer clear 
of them. Evidence of its practical effects 
surrounds them wherever they look and 
wherever they go. 

Nor need they look or go far from 
Capitol Hill. It is only a few years ago 
that Senator Greene of Vermont, while 
walking on Pennsylvania Avenue, was 
struck by a bullet fired in a running bat- 
tle between bootleggers and prohibition 
agents. Not long after, John W. Lang- 
ley, a Representative from Kentucky, 
was convicted of conspiring to violate the 
national prohibition law. Since then, in a 
series of newspaper articles, Washing- 
ton’s best-known bootlegger, George L. 
Cassiday (The Man in the Green Hat) 
has told how he stored liquor in the 
House office building and how he kept 
Senators and Representatives supplied 
over a period of ten years. And within 
the past year rum-runners have been dis- 
covered while landing liquor on the estate 
of Secretary of the Navy Adams at Co- 
hasset, Massachusetts; grape concentrate 


distributors have set up an office two 
blocks from the White House, and pro- 
hibition agents have found a speakeasy 
going full blast on Federal property in 


Our country has cause for 
gratitude to the Almighty. 
We have been widely blessed 

with abundant harvests. We 

have been spared from 
pestilence and calamities. 

Our institutions have served 

the people . . . . Education 

has advanced; the health 
of our people has increased. 
—HErRBERT HOOVER. 





Many of our inhabitants are suffering from 
unemployment.—CaLvin CooLince. 


If the present depression had been easily 
cured no good would have come of it— 
Bruce BarTON. 


There is no crisis in the United States. It 
is just a psychological illusion—ABBE 
Ernest DIMNET. 


If prohibition fails civilization fails—Dr. 
GILBERT J. RAYNOR. 


Never in the history of our country have 
our trained soldiers encouraged or clamored 
for or desired war.—GEN. JOHN J. PERSHING. 


I’ve used one cake of soap for three months, 
and it isn’t nearly finished yet—MAHATMA 
GANDHI, 


I don’t care for that tripe [The Ziegfeld 
Follies]. All I like is Shakespeare, Shaw 
and Coward.—AL Capone. 


According to one fashion writer, red flan- 
nel petticoats, such as Eugenie wore, but 
shorter, of course, and tighter, will be 
fashionable for a while. That is good news. 
—ARTHUR BRISBANE. 


I want this matter of my sex life settled 
now until I die. I am thoroughly impotent. 
—THEODORE DREISER. 


I’m just a campfire girl—Mar WEst. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Mrs. H. Gehrke, 102 E. Stoughton St., 
Champaign, IIl., $5 prise. 


John R. Dunham, 594 Morris Street, Al- 
bany, N. Y., $2 prise. 


Miss Beatrice Dodge, 1301 Mass. <lve., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., $2 prize. 


Hiram Smith, 621 Blackman St., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., $2 prise. 


E. H. Frost, Box 262, Summerville, S. C., 
$2 prise. 
E. H. Frost, Box 262, Summerville, 


$2 prise. 


Miss Mary L. Reich, 4115 McPherson Ave 
St. Louis, Mo., $2 prise. 


J. Philip Howard, Hubbardston, Mass, $2. 
prise. 


i P. Egan, 615 Fifth Ave., 
N. = ae pr ise. 


Brooklyn, 


Julius Frasch, 55 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., $2 prize. 


Henry C. Suter, S. Jacksonville, Fla., $2 


prize. 


Conditions governing the Remarkable Remarks contest will be found on page 412 





Washington, bringing from the Wash- 
ington branch of the Crusaders the de- 
mand that the government padlock its 
own building. 

Neither Mr. Hoover nor any other 
official in Washington can really be blind 
to the practical workings of prohibition. 
Not when they obtrude themselves under 
their very noses. We can only conclude, 
therefore, that their evident blindness is 
due to a refusal to see. 


Sp Those Truce Stories 


A yawn, Webster’s explains, is “an in- 
voluntary opening of the jaws through 
drowsiness.” For example, through 


drowsiness brought on by hints that 
members of the forthcoming session of 
Congress may, or suggestions that they 
should, declare a political truce. 
Congress will meet less than twelve 
months, and adjourn less than six 
months, before the next national elec- 
tion, in which the people will elect a 
President, thirty-two senators and 435 
representatives. What this means is that 
the election will never be out of the 
minds of members for a moment. It 
means that thoughts of the election will 
color their every utterance and every 
act. It means that both parties will claim 
credit for every popular measure and 
disclaim responsibility for every unpop- 
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ular measure. It means that each will 
fight for its own advantage and the 
other’s disadvantage and that each will 
oppose or support the other’s suggestions 
as political expediency dictates. It means, 
in short, that Congress will play politics 
steadily, spiritedly and shamelessly. 

This would be true of any Congress 
meeting before a presidential election. 
It will be doubly true of the next Con- 
gress, in which the two parties will be 
evenly matched and neither will have 
a working majority. It will be war to 
the knife all through, with no quarter 
given and none expected. ‘Talk of a truce 
is moonshine. The only kind of truce 
desired by either party is one involving 
the surrender of the other. And to ask 
a political party to surrender when it 
doesn’t have to is to ask what will not 
be granted. 


bi&‘‘Sex Interest” 


No pousr it was irritating to Theodore 
Dreiser to be indicted for misconduct 
at the conclusion of his committee’s in- 
quiry into conditions in the coal fields of 
southeastern Kentucky. It must have 
been particularly irritating if, as he says, 
the charge against him is untrue, and if, 
as he also says, Circuit Judge Jones, 
who instructed the grand jury which re- 
turned the indictment and who had been 
accused by the committee of misusing 
his official position, is merely seeking to 
blind the public mind to the oppression of 
Kentucky miners. 

We take it, however, that the primary 
purpose of the Dreiser committee was to 
collect and publish the facts of a serious 
situation, thereby creating so much pub- 
lic interest and indignation that some- 
thing would have to be done about them. 
If that was the purpose, the silly sex 
story is almost ideally adapted to further 
it. For, as Mr. Dreiser himself points 
out and as Hollywood discovered long 
ago, “the predominant interest in the 
United States is sex.”” Maybe sex is the 
predominant interest in most other coun- 
tries, too, for that matter. At any rate, 
now that the indictment for misconduct 
has piqued public interest, any number of 
people will read and reflect upon the re- 
port of the Drieser committee who never 
would have done so otherwise. By sheer 
accident, a trivial and irrelevant but 
highly effective means has been discov- 
ered to achieve a most desirable end— 
that of giving the widest possible pub- 
licity to Mr. Dreiser’s charges that dyna- 
miting, slugging, house-burning and 
other brutalities are being practiced on 
the Kentucky miners; that the mine- 
owners and the authorities are guilty of 





lawlessness, violence and_ intimidation 
and that the miners’ children and fam- 
ilies are starving. 


pp Taxes Head Upward 


Wir a deficit of a billion dollars in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, and 
one of two billions probable in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, even Mr. 
Hoover apparently begins to see that fed- 
eral taxes must be drastically increased. 
As a matter of fact, for the past few 
months the only real question has been 
not whether, but how, the increases 
would be made. Up until the last, how- 
ever, President Hoover sought, or pre- 


AUTHOR-INVESTIGATOR 


Theodore Dretser, head of committee 
inquiring tnto condition of 
Kentucky miners 


tended to seek, means of avoiding the 
unavoidable. As late as October 29 he 
was talking of the Administration’s ef- 
forts “for reduction of the federal ex- 
penditure not immediately essential in 
order that we may avoid increased taxa- 
tion of the people in these times.” 

That sentiment was complacently 
echoed by many of his stalwarts in Con- 
gress, notably by Sunny Jim Watson of 
Indiana, Republican leader in the Senate, 
who cheerfully announced that “We 
can get along by the issue of short term 
loans, which can be retired when the 
country returns to a prosperous condi- 
tion.” The sunny Senator blandly over- 
looked the fact that, even if the average 
yearly surplus of our next period of pros- 
perity should amount to, say, $200,000,- 
000, it would take twenty uninterrupted 
years to wipe out the principal of, and 
the interest on, a three billion dollar 


deficit. 
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When it came time for Mr. Hoover 
to write his message to Congress it was 
necessary to abandon this pretense that 
increased federal taxes might somehow 
be avoided. Hence, Senator Watson 
emerged from his November 16 con- 
ference with the President declaring 
that “It appears that some tax increase 
legislation is inescapable.” One can un- 
derstand how “the party of prosperity” 
should hate to go before the country with 
a record, not of abolishing poverty—as 
Mr. Hoover so fondly dreamed of doing 
back there in innocent 1928—but of 
adding to the citizens’ tax burden. How- 
ever, there is no help for it. Moreover, 
there is consolation for Republicans in 
the fact that the Democrats can hardly 
refuse to participate in raising taxes or 
to share the responsibility for so doing. 
It may be the fact that the Democrats 
will control the House, where all reve- 
nue bills must originate, helps in part 
to explain the belated resignation with 
which the political Watsons are changing 
their tune. 


ben Brief 


AT Any rate, there was one advantage 
in that short-lived plan to have Lind- 
bergh fly Grandi to Washington. Now 
people do know that Grandi’s here... . 
We like the explanation that it was not 
fear of anti-Fascist demonstrations in 
New York, but the desire to make a ges- 
ture of good-will that accounted for the 
decision to have Lindbergh meet 
Grandi’s ship. In fact, we like fiction in 
all its forms... . One trusts that Mooney 
and Billings enjoyed that pleasant little 
story of the White House reunion of the 
Stanford football team of ’94, including 
former District Attorney Charles M. 
Fickert .. . . Governor Roosevelt denies 
that a Democratic Administration would 
be bad for business. Still, most of us find 
it hard to forget the 1928 argument that 
the way to preserve prosperity was to 
elect a Republican President. . . . As we 
understand the ban against Ted Husing, 
radio announcer, at the Harvard 
Stadium, Harvard does not in the least 
object to criticism of its football players. 
It merely objects to spoken criticism... . 
According to an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Richmond, “Bishop James 
Cannon, Jr., alleging that Roman Cath- 
olics had a majority representation on 
the Washington grand jury that indicted 
him for violation of the Federal corrupt 
practices act, says it is ‘difficult for the 
average man to believe’ this an accident.” 
It is difficult for the average man to be- 
lieve that the Bishop really believes it to 
be anything else. 
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b> Manchuria and the League << 


the Versailles treaty, sees no moral 





elsewhere, reading the Man- 

churian news despatches and 
forgetting the facts of 1904-05, 
may be pulling for a war between 
Japan and Russia or China as a 
means of ending the present busi- 
ness depression. Americans, gen- 
erally, tired of the League’s efforts 


Bem in Wall Street and 











for peace, may be inclined to dis- 
cuss the headlines as merely a ques- 
tion of how many Chinamen a Jap can lick. But amid the 
welter of notes, statements, proposals and counter-pro- 
posals dealing with the subject one modest and apparently 
relatively unimportant message rings the bell. Says the 
Chinese government, answering the one-year armament 
truce proposal of the League: 


In the view of the Chinese Government, the fate of this pro- 
posal and the disarmament conference itself depends upon the 
issue of the present Manchurian conflict before the League. 

Should the League covenant and the Pact of Paris prove to 
be bulwarks of peace and international justice on which law- 
abiding nations can rely for their safety, the armaments truce 
and disarmament conference will mark a long step forward in 
the organization of peace. 

If by some unhappy mischance these bulwarks should crumble, 
the Chinese Government and people would be regretfully com- 
pelled to put above all other national tasks the building up of 
a national defense strong enough to secure respect and preserve 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and political 
independence of China. 


This is an unpleasant statement of fact. Blow to one 
side all the Manchurian dust raised by the Changs, Mahs, 
Honjos, Boy Emperors, War Lords and Japanese and 
Chinese diplomats—wave aside all these confusing gentle- 
men, and the one central fact which emerges is that un- 
less the League does succeed finally in solving the Man- 
churian puzzle, the peoples of the world might as well 
save the price of their steamship tickets to the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference of 1932 and apply the money 
to the battleship bill. For the only real hope of making 
effective our present machinery for world peace, ineffec- 
tive though many may have always considered it, will have 
gone glimmering. 


ee Tus, of course, is not tantamount to saying that 
China is all right and Japan all wrong in the present dis- 
pute. Indeed, so far as the League is concerned, it doesn’t 
make any difference which nation has the right or wrong 
of the present argument. To determine that is going to 
take an exhaustive examination of the facts in the case, 
together with a broad and dispassionate survey of the 
whole clash of interests between Japan and China since 
Japan won the Russo-Japanese War and began her eco- 
nomic railway over-lordship of Southern Manchuria. The 
murder of one Japanese officer, or the tearing up of a 
dozen railway ties, does not in itself make an international 
incident, unless the background of antagonism is already 
there. In the present case, this background has been in the 
making for many years. And even in its broadest aspects 
it is still a matter of dispute between the two nations con- 
cerned. Japan, for instance, talks of treaty rights in Man- 
churia. China, following the example of Germany with 


validity in treaty rights won by 
force. Japan, says China, is using 
any excuse to stay in Manchuria 
and make good her grip. China, 
says Japan, is totally unable to keep 
order in the independent provinces 
of Manchuria and, in fact, is not 
a nation at all. In essence, then, 
there is no basic agreement of any 
kind between the two countries 
upon which fair dealing can be based. Until there is one, 
one to which both sides are permanently resigned, there 
can be no hope of either settling the quarrel or apportion- 
ing the blame for the present flareup. 





be Meanwulte, technically at least, the Japanese 
have been tweaking the nose of the League in the most 
approved Oriental fashion. Says the League covenant: 
“The members of the League agree that if there should 
arise between them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, 
they will submit the matter either to arbitration or to in- 
quiry by the Council, and they agree in no case to resort 
to war until three months after the award by the arbi- 
trators or the report of the Council.” Cannily enough, 
the Chinese have given lip service to this article, no matter 
how much they may or may not have been stirring up 
trouble under cover. But not so the Japanese. Instead, 
they have insisted right along that things weren’t bad 
enough to make necessary any League action—and that 
if things were in such a parlous state, they would not call 
it a state of war anyway. 


be THE net result, nevertheless, has been that the 
Japanese have been evading their obligations under the 
covenant of the League and meanwhile events, getting 
out of hand, have led swiftly to more and more dangerous 
situations, until now the League has the difficult choice 
of devising a solution against the will of one of its own 
members or going out of existence to slow music. In which 
case, what would be the prospect for peace and disarma- 
ment? As the Chinese note remarks, not only is the very 
existence of the League involved, but the hope for dis- 
armament in 1932 as well hangs on the success of the 
League in the present dispute. Let the Manchurian em- 
broglio fail of solution and the most competitive armament 
race the world has ever seen will ensue. For if the League 
cannot solve such an affair as the Manchurian dispute, 
how can it hope to solve a major difficulty?—let us 
say a dispute that threatened war between France and 
Italy? Further, if the American people will not really 
back up their government in actions any more definite 
than those which Secretary Stimson has already taken in 
the present dispute, what hope can the League have of 
our support in a more dangerous crisis? —The answer is, 
very little. And with such an answer, obviously there will 
vanish any real, immediate hope of peace without arma- 
ment, of security without guns. Wherefore the obvious 
concern of the world with the success of the present meet- 
ing of the Council in Paris and the clear necessity of back- 
ing to the limit any and all sensible proposals made there 
that carry with them a reasonable prospect of success. 
THE Eprrors. 
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Backstage in Washington 


WasHINGTON, D.C. 
E HOPE that 
W > resident 
Hoover, for his own 
sake, is not fooling 
himself with the 
thought that the 
Democrats mean to 
treat him tenderly 
during the next ses- 
sion of Congress. If 
he is, he is doomed to disappointment. 
Not in many years have we seen the 
members of that party return to the Cap- 
ital so full of confidence, and so ready 
to fight from the drop of the gavel. 
Unless, as is their wont, they toss their 
chances away themselves, they look for 
an easy victory in next year’s presidential 
election, and they regard the set-to on 
Capitol Hill as the opening skirmish. 
Theirs is no spirit of forgiveness and for- 
bearance, especially .as they have racked 
their brains in vain to recall any similar 
spirit on the part of the G.O.P. The 
President, personally, is extremely un- 
ponular with the more influential figures 
among the Democrats, and they will 
miss no opportunity to harass him per- 
sonally and politically. If they create the 
illusion of fair play on their part, lest the 
public think they are playing selfish 
presidential politics, that is the utmost .hat 
can be expected of them. The White 
House emissaries, Messrs. Newton and 
West, will waste their breath if they 
hope, by flattering or frightening the op- 
position, to persuade them to give blanket 
approval to the President’s program. 
“Happy Jack” Garner, the cowboy 
Congressman from ‘Texas, still main- 
tains silence on his plans should he be- 
come Speaker through Democratic con- 
trol of the lower chamber, but his silence 
is ominous. One of the least restrained 
and reticent members of the House, he 
admits it is difficult for him to hold his 
tongue, but he deems it to be his wisest 
course. What he is waiting for, of course, 
is for Mr. Hoover to announce his legis- 
{ative requests and policies, and then to 
say which are satisfactory to the Demo- 
crats. We doubt if “Jack” will like 
many of the President’s proposals, or in- 
dorse any except a few obviously non- 
partisan suggestions for alleviating eco- 














nomic conditions. 

Mr. Garner, we recall, was the most 
resentful of all the Democrats who an- 
swered the President’s summons for the 
famous White House economic confer- 
ence on October 6. He and several of 
his colleagues, including Rep. “Joe” 


Byrns of Tennessee, who can become 
floor leader if he wants it, but who 
will probably stick to his Appropriations 
Committee chairmanship, thought Mr. 
Hoover’s move to lasso the opposition 
a rather nervy proposition. Had it been 
possible, they would have absented them- 
selves on the ground that it is the Presi- 
dent’s responsibility to propose a program, 
and the opposition’s task to dispose of it. 
Mr. Garner was actually belligerent 
when Mr. Hoover brought out his plan 
for an extension of the German mora- 
torium, so much so that the President 
quickly withdrew it. Ever since, the 
Texan has become more and more con- 
vinced that the sole reason he and his’n 
were called to the White House was to 
give advance approval to the moratorium 
proposal. We recall that, when the 
White House parley broke up, “Jack,” 
“Joe” Byrns, Crisp of Georgia, Mc- 
Duffie of Alabama and a few other 
Democratic bigwigs returned to their 
hotel, and sat up until the small hours 
of the morning denouncing Mr. Hoover 
and Republicans generally. Hot-blooded 
Southerners and fierce partisans, they do 
not share Mr. Hoover’s lack of interest 
in parties and politics. The Democratic 
party to them is more than a political 
institution—it is one of the symbols of 
the Old South, of what their fathers 
fought for and believed in. It is not, as 
Mr. Hoover would like it to be, an annex 
to the G.O.P., or an organization which 
can be won over with the cry that the 
national welfare demands subordination 
of partisan passions. That suggestion, as 
“Jack” publicly suggested, is “insult- 
ing” in that it questions his patriotism, 
not to mention the obvious fact that it 
tends to place his party in a bad light be- 
fore the public. I find, too, that Repub- 
licans as well as Democrats resent Mr. 
Hoover’s proposal, and that both ques- 
tion its wisdom. 


R. GARNER, however, has his own 
M troubles, including pacification of 
the Northern element which demands 
greater recognition than it would receive 
under the seniority rule. Unless the com- 
mittee chairmanships are divided on some 
other basis, members from the North will 
not get a single worth-while plum. All 
the important committees will be headed 
by men from below the Mason and Dixon 
line, Garner’s own state getting seven. 
Only four chairmanships will go to the 
North, and the only one that can be re- 
garded as of any importance is the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
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tion. With the immigration laws as they 
are, constituting an effective ban on 
large-scale immigration, this body’s 
business is about completed. It is, at the 
present time, a do-nothing committee. 


6¢] ack” is also in a bad way with re- 
J spect to hard-hitting, quick-thinking, 
capable assistants on the floor. He him- 
self will be a sort of czar, I imagine, 
but he will need a floor leader, whips, 
advisers and parliamentarians as _ no 
other Speaker has in recent years. In 
view of the close margin between the 
two parties, brains rather than numbers 
must be depended on to win victories. 
Mr. Byrns, though a veteran and skilled 
legislator, is not a rough-and-tumble 
parliamentary fighter; he is, on the con- 
trary, somewhat slow and easy-going. 
“Judge” Crisp of Georgia would be 
the ideal floor leader, but the place can- 
not be given to him without antagonizing 
the Northern group still further. Some 
of the New York boys have advanced 
John J. O’Connor, of Manhattan, a 
perennial candidate for honors, but he 
has few of the necessary qualities. He is 
too pugnacious, too indiscreet, too wet, 
too vain, too unpopular, and he has 
served only three terms. A more avail- 
able man, if a Northerner is to be chosen, 
is Henry T. Rainey of Illinois. He, too, 
is more of a student, a cloistered figure, 
than a hardy and astute man for han- 
dling fights on the floor. Yet he is pref- 
erable to Mr. O’Connor, and, perhaps, 
to Mr. Byrns. Mr. Rainey is an expert 
on the tariff and taxation, and will prove 
to be an invaluable adviser—a_ better 
coach than quarterback. In such a situ- 
ation we venture that Mr. Garner will 
virtually serve as Speaker, floor leader, 
strategist and spokesman. He cannot, of 
course, lead his cohorts openly and 
formally, but he can, when not in the 
chair, tell them what to do and when to 
do it. Even this may prove both difficult 
and embarrassing, inasmuch as_ the 
Speaker is supposed to be fairly neutral, 
casting a vote only when there is a tie. 
For “Jack” to show his partisanship too 
plainly might antagonize Republicans or 
Progressives otherwise amenable _ to 
Democratic arguments or bargains. 
Mr. Garner, however, is going into 
the fight with his eyes open. He knows 
that Democratic assumption of responsi- 
bility in a tight and turbulent House 
may cause trouble for him and for his 
party. But he is ambitious, and this is his 
chance to hold the third highest office in 
the land. As he said when it was sug- 
gested that he ought to permit the G.O.P. 
to organize, “Men want power.” 
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b> The Truth About the Navy <«< 


From Arms Limitation to Disarmament by Example 
By BRIGADIER-GENERAL HENRY J. REILLY, O. R. C. 


HE announcement that the Wash- 
ington Arms Conference of 
1921-1922 was to be held was 
the first indication to our people of the 
naval dispute which had been gathering 
force underneath the surface of public 
knowledge since the Versailles Peace 
Conference began. Since that announce- 
ment we as a people have been flooded 
with a mass of statements and figures 
purporting to show what we need or do 
not need in the way of a navy. 

The dispute between the President 
and the Navy League is only a prelim- 
inary skirmish to the battle which will 
rage in the coming Congress. This be- 
cause that Congress will have to decide 
four naval questions of burning impor- 
tance. 

The first is, How much of the existing 
navy shall we maintain and how much 
of it shall we cut off? 

The second is, How much building of 
new ships shall we do? 

The third is, Shall we accept the pro- 
posed one-year armament holiday? 

The fourth is, What shall we agree to 
in the February, 1932, Geneva general 
disarmament conference? 

At the Versailles Peace Conference, 
to quote Seymour’s “Intimate Papers of 
Colonel House,” “the British naval ex- 
perts were troubled by the prospect of 
American strength that would result 
from the program of 1916. Long con- 
versations took place between the British 
and American naval experts which may 
be regarded as the genesis of the Wash- 
ington conference of 1921. Secretary 
Daniels agreed entirely with Admiral 
Benson that it was impossible at this 
time to promise that the American fleet 
should always be inferior to the British, 
and that the United States could not 
discontinue the program already under 
way without reciprocal concessions by 
the British.” 

The 1916 building program was the 
one we embarked upon when two 
years of the Great War had clearly 
demonstrated that so-called international 
law was incapable of protecting our sea- 
borne commerce. Both belligerents in- 
creasingly interfered with it in such a 
drastic way as to fill our State Depart- 
ment with complaints. 

The fact that the German subma- 
rines sank our vessels with loss of life to 
those aboard them so overshadowed the 
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THE BATTLESHIP COLORADO 
Passing under the guns of the West Virginia 


continual British interference that hostile 
public opinion was aroused against them 
primarily instead of against both, as was 
true of both France and England in the 
years prior to the War of 1812-1815. 

In other words, the whole matter 
originated through Great Britain’s ob- 
jection to our building a navy which in 
combat ships would be superior to hers, 
unless she immediately embarked on a 
building program of her own. As Japan 
was at that time Britain’s ally, and as 
our navy must operate in both the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, the strength of 
Japan’s fleet necessarily entered into any 
consideration of the question of naval 
power. 

Besides that, the Great War had so 
completely changed the world naval sit- 
uation that the United States, Britain 
and Japan were the only nations left as 
naval powers. 

When the war started not only these 
three but also Germany, France and 
Italy were naval powers. 

The surrender and sinking of the 
German fleet, the drastic limitations on 
rebuilding imposed by the Versailles 
Peace Conference and the loss of her 
overseas colonies, naval bases, cables and 
wireless stations completely removed 


Germany from the list of sea powers. 
The French fleet not only suffered 
material loss during the war, but also 
had received practically no replacements. 
This because France’s strength was put 


into the maintenance from the beginning 
of the war until its end of the largest 
army, in proportion to its population, put 
in the field by any country engaged. 
Thus, while France still maintained her 
overseas colonies, naval bases, cables and 
wireless stations, and had even added to 
them by what she got from Germany, 
she emerged from the war no longer a 
first-class naval power. 

Italy’s fleet had also suffered loss dur- 
ing the war. She had, however, built dur- 
ing the war, so that she had gained in 
strength relative to France. Also the 
Austro-Hungarian fleet, which prior to 
1914 served to counterbalance Italy’s 
naval strength, disappeared as the result 
of the war, thus still further increasing 
Italy’s strength relative to France. 

However, as the United States, Great 
Britain and Japan had all done consider- 
able building during the war, Italy’s 
strength, by comparison with theirs, was 
far less than was true in 1914. 


HILE Russia had never built the 
ee to make good the 
heavy losses she suffered in her war with 
Japan, 1904-5, she still had enough ships 
left in 1914 to make her a factor in 
Baltic, Black Sea and Mediterranean 
naval questions. However, the revolu- 
tion of 1917 practically ended this. 

Thus the close of the war saw Britain 
dominant in European waters in a way 
she had never previously been. The com- 
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bined strength of the French and Italian 
fleets, the only ones left, constituted no 
threat to her. Even adding the navy 
allowed Germany by the Versailles Peace 
Treaty—then mostly on paper—would 
not seriously threaten this dominance. 

However, our 1916 building program 
if completed would deprive her of 
dominance on our side of the Atlantic 
ocean, though not in European waters. 

Here it is necessary to emphasize the 
difference between combat-ship strength 
and naval power or strength as a whole. 

Combat-ship strength, while the domi- 
nant factor, is only one of those making 
up naval power. This for the reason that 
to exercise the full combat strength of 
such ships in any desired sea area it is 
necessary to have the other factors of 
sea power available in that area or near 
by. 

These other factors are naval bases, 
cables and merchant ships. 

Without naval bases to supply and 
maintain them combat ships cannot oper- 
ate continuously and at their highest ef- 
ficiency. With the invention and devel- 
opment of aviation such bases increase 
their importance because long flights are 
not possible with war loads and because 
the ammunition supply of a plane is 
quickly exhausted and cannot be renewed 
from accompanying planes in the way 
that guns on land renew their supply 
from accompanying caissons and war- 
ships from ammunition ships. 

Cables of course insure that communi- 
cation without which a fleet or squadron 
must operate in the dark. The lack of 


such communications by the Germans 
and their possession by the British led to 
the trapping and destruction of the Ger- 
man squadron at the Falkland Islands by 
a superior British force during the Great 
War. 

Merchant ships in the days of wooden 
warships were easily converted into 
armed naval vessels. However, with the 
steady development of armor and of 
heavy guns, merchant ships sank to a 
position of less and less importance in 
naval warfare, because they lacked the 
armor necessary to withstand shell fire, 
and the structural strength necessary to 
permit the mounting of heavy guns. 

However, the development of aviation 
has changed this, as the larger ships, with 
their speed, space in their holds, and 
great length, can easily be converted into 
first-class airplane carriers. 

Britain, with her bases and network 
of cables all over the world and her im- 
mense merchant marine, thus possessed 
the means to have her .combat fleet 
operate anywhere in the seven oceans. 

We, with our bases limited to those on 
our own Atlantic coast, the Caribbean 
and Panama, were tied down to our side 
of the Atlantic. 

Thus even a stronger combat fleet 
would not have given us supremacy in 
European waters. 

In the Pacific the Aleutian Islands, 
Hawaii, Guam and the Philippines gave 
us a good natural position, except for 
two things: The first was our own neg- 
lect properly to fortify and prepare naval 
bases in these various islands. The second 
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THE CRUISER: SALT LAKE CI1Y 
One of our newest, passing under Manhattan Bridge 


Outlook and Independent 


was a double failure of our statesmen: 
First, when we made peace with Spain 
not to take all the Spanish islands in the 
Pacific, and, second, at the Versailles 
Peace Conference, not to make good 
this failure by demanding these same 
islands, become German since 1899. 
We only asked for Yap, a cable station, 
letting Japan have the others under man- 
date. We did not even get Yap, which 
also went to Japan under mandate. 
Japan’s position in Asiatic waters, as that 
of Britain’s in European ones, was great- 
ly strengthened by the war. Prior to 
1918, Russia, Germany and France all 
maintained fair-sized naval forces in 
Asiatic waters. German naval power, 
that is, ships, cables and her base at 
Tsingrao, all disappeared. Russia and 
France each still possess bases but have no 
ships available to operate from them. 


pees in the North Pacific and the 
British Empire in the South Pacific, 
Indian Ocean, South Atlantic and Euro- 
pean waters made material gains in sea 
power by the suppression of Germany 
through the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty and their own control of its 
remnants either directly or through the 
mandate system. 

Thus such gain as the war brought 
us through the destruction of the Ger- 
man combat fleet and through the seizure 
of part of her merchant marine was more 
than offset by the tremendous relative in- 
crease in the sea power of both Britain 
and Japan. 

Building a superior combat fleet was 
the only way to preserve pre-war position 
of relative strength. 

As Britain and Japan were not in 
anything like as good a financial position 
as were we, it was a certainty that any 
race in building ships would be a short 
one, in which we could keep our lead. 

In other words, up to the opening of 
the Washington conference we were 
the dominant power in combat ships but 
not in naval power. Britain held naval 
dominance the world over except on our 
side of the Atlantic and in the North 
Pacific, where we were dominant per- 
haps two-thirds of the way across and 
Japan certainly was from Kaurchatka to 
Hong Kong. 

The purpose of the Washington arms 
conference is best summarized in the 
following words from President Hard- 
ing’s opening address: 

“We wish to sit with you at the table 
of international understanding and good 
will. In good conscience we are 
eager to meet you frankly, and invite 
and offer codperation. The world de- 
mands a sober contemplation of the exist- 
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ing order and the realization that there 
can be no cure without sacrifice, not by 
one of us but by all of us.” 

What we proposed as means of carry- 
ing this out was set forth by Mr. Hughes 
in his opening speech. In it he pointed out 
that limitation of naval armament was 
the way in which to stop competition in 
its production. He echoed the President 
by saying, ““The effort to escape sacrifices 
is futile. We must face them or yield our 
purpose. It is also clear that no one of 
the naval powers should be expected to 
make these sacrifices alone.” 

He then proposed a program which 
gave the United States 18 capital ships, 
Great Britain 22 and Japan 10, with a 
respective tonnage of 500,650 for the 
United States, 604,450 for Great Brit- 
ain and 299,700 for Japan, with a re- 
placement program of 500,000 tons for 
the United States, the same for Britain 
and 300,000 tons for Japan; that is, in 
the ratio of 5-5-3. 

His proposal also carried correspond- 
ing limitations for all other naval ships, 
that is, for cruisers, flotilla leaders, de- 
stroyers and various surface types, sub- 
marines and airplane carriers. 

The magnitude of the sacrifice pro- 
posed by the United States was shown 
by our readiness to scrap 6 battle cruisers, 
7 battleships, all under construction, and 
two battleships under construction and 
already launched, all embodying the 
naval lessons of the Great War. This be- 


THE AIRPLANE CARRIER LEXINGTON 


At anchor near the Panama Canal 


cause Great Britain, despite plans for 
four new capital ships, had not laid any 
of them down, while Japan was called 
upon to scrap one new capital ship al- 
ready launched, two in course of build- 
ing and two battle cruisers in course of 
building, or a total of five ships only. 
The essence of Mr. Hughes’ proposal 
was that the United States, in order to 
bring about a limitation of naval arma- 
ments, was prepared to make a material 
sacrifice in her combat-ship strength. His 
speech throughout dwelt on the desire 
to promote peace by stopping naval 
armament races, while at the same time 
decreasing the financial burden for arma- 
ment under which the great powers 
labored. In other words, he did not base 
his plan on consideration of the naval 
force necessary to our national security 
—that is, to protect us from invasion, our 
overseas possessions from seizure, our 
overseas trade from seizure by an enemy, 
and, when we were neutral, from drastic 
interference by belligerent powers. 


HE speeches of the foreign represent- 
got. which followed Mr. Hughes’ 
proposal are important because, while 
expressing every desire to carry out a 
limitation of naval armament, each one 
pointed out that the basis of any agree- 
ment must be sufficient naval armamen 
to provide national security. 

An examination of the records of the 
conference show clearly that this funda- 


mental difference of viewpoint obtained 
throughout. An examination of the 
records of all naval negotiations to date 
will show the same. A thorough under- 
standing of this fundamental difference 
is necessary if the world naval situation 
as it exists today, and must be dealt with 
by the coming Congress, the Geneva dis- 
armament conference of 1932 and the 
next naval conference of 1935 is to be 
comprehended. 

It is not meant by this that every 
American supported Mr. Hughes’ idea 
that the question of fundamental impor- 
tance was disarmament, rather than se- 
curity, while every European and 
Japanese supported the idea that security 
must come first. 

It is meant, however, tnat the records 
of the Washington Arms Conference 
and all naval negotiations since show that 
the American policy has been governed 
by the Hughes point of view, while the 
policy of the European nations and Japan 
has been governed by the security-first 
point of view. 

The practical result has been a steady 
reduction in our naval power as a whole 
and in particular in the combat-ship 
factor. 

This because in each conference we 
have given away naval power without 
any quid pro quo. At Washington we 
gave away combat-ship strength in the 
capital ship class where we were strong 

(Continued on Page 415) 
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b> Meet Mrs. Lenin << 


By HILDA 


she returned because of my interest in 
the Communist nurseries and _ kinder- 
gartens. Her associates at Narcompross 
told her of my intensive work among 
them. However, I should have to 
wait. There were to be several 
all-day Party conferences. Could 
I see her at home in the evening? 
I inquired. No, our meeting must 
take place at her office. 

I took an interpreter along be- 
cause Madame Krupsgaya_has 
forgotten her speaking English. 
Though the language was self- 
taught, there was a time when 








Keystone 
THE WIDOW LENIN 


Otherwise “Tavarish” Nadjesda Konstantinovna 


Krupsyaya 


ER fellow Muscovites told me that 
| she was a very homely woman. 
They remember her as_ she 
looked in her active days, now behind 
her. But age, that despoiler of beauty, 
has reversed the order of things and 
created a subtle transformation in the 
face of Madame Nadjesda Konstan- 
tinovna Krupsgaya, the widow of Lenin. 
The once heavy dark hair is now a soft 
gray and the large features have also 
softened. Those bulging eyes that her 
early pictures reveal with their troubled, 
fierce stare are now subdued. The thick 
lips form so tender a smile that they have 
lost their youthful firmness. 

For a month I had been trying to see 
her. She was in the Crimea, I was told, 
trying to recover her lost health, losing 
her fight with age. “In what town can 
I find her?” I asked. A knowing smile 
answered me. “Sorry, I couldn’t tell you 
if I did know.” “What do you wish to 
speak to her about?” asked the officials 
of the Narcompross (Commissariat of 
Public Education) of which Madame 
Krupsgaya is a member. I explained. 
They smiled a little contemptuously and 
told me with typically brutal candor, 
“We can discuss the problem better than 
she. Her position in the Commissariat 
is more honorary than active.” 

Every one tried to discourage me. 
What is this American curiosity in the 
private lives of great personages? What 
is the difference whether Stalin likes 
boiled cabbage or not? Furthermore, she 
had not given an interview in years. A 
few months before she had refused one 
with an English correspondent. Even 
the Russian newspapers rarely had an 
audience. But she agreed to see me when 


she knew it well enough to trans- 
late the Webbs with her husband. 
Only one admonition was given 
me before going in to see her. 
“Don’t call her Madame. She is ‘Tavar- 
ish? like every one else in the U.S.S.R.” 

Tavarish Krupsgaya greeted me gra- 
ciously, and for a moment I was at a 
loss to hide my bewilderment. Then I 
discovered that the photographs upon 
which I had built my idea of Krupsgaya 
had misguided me. The passionate rev- 
olutionary expression has changed to one 
of complacency. ‘The look of shrewdness 
has faded into a pair of rather vague- 
looking eyes, revealing a sweet, motherly 
soul. 

She wore a brown serge dress of 
monastic simplicity that contrasted 
strangely with the tall velvet chairs, the 
elaborate Czarist desk. I wanted to ask 
her some personal questions, but know- 
ing the severity of the Communist tem- 
perament would not permit it, I confined 
my questions to the topic that brought 
me. Did she think the Russian parents 
as a whole ready to accept communal 
school homes for their children? The 
picture she painted was over-rosy. 


(¢] F ONLY we had sufficient material to 

build these communal schools and 
the teachers with which to staff them, 
parents would willingly bring their chil- 
dren. The existing day nurseries and 
kindergartens have proved the wisdom 
of the Communist doctrine with regard 
to children.” 

I wanted her to discuss the present- 
day problems regarding this policy, but 
all I received was a host of trivial ex- 
periences that she had collected during 
her continuous travels throughout the 
U.S.S.R., inspecting the schools. De- 
cidedly she is not a part of the present 
tempo in Russia, where the sense of the 
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struggle still before them is very acute. 
She talked as if she believed that Com- 
munism in its entirety was established 
throughout the country, and that all that 
was required for complete harmony was 
the money with which to build schools. 
She shied away gently from any ques- 
tioning that sought to pin her down to 
a direct answer. Confronted with the 
tremendous problem of destroying family 
life as we know it here and creating a 
communal one, she answered that it was 
practically accomplished already. 


S$ SHE continued talking, I thought, 
A “Her grasp on present-day prob- 
lems is slipping.” She is a gentle soul to 
whom the establishment of the Com- 
munist régime—the result of over thirty 
years’ untiring devotion to a single cause 
—was the completion of her life’s aim. 
For a time after the revolution she was 
very active in educational affairs, plung- 
ing deep into the problem of illiteracy, 
building a new system from her experi- 
ences as teacher among the workers 
when she was a young girl in St. Peters- 
burg. But lately there has come a slack- 
ening up>Htr life has been so completely 
overshadowed by her illustrious husband 
that without him her career seems to 
have faded into nothingness. A host of 
tender” memories confuse and cloud the 
horizon. 

Perhaps it is not quite accurate to say 
that her personality was completely sub- 
merged into Lenin’s. She was rather a 
disciple of his. A revolutionary long be- 
fore she met her husband, it is more 
correct to say that as an ardent Com- 
munist she felt her greatest contribution 
to her country lay in the spreading of 
his ideas. She helped Russia by being use- 
ful to her husband in little things, re- 
moving his worries wherever possible to 
free him for his great work. She even 
cooked for him, because Lenin thrived 
best on home cooking. She tells of a time 
in Munich when they lived, slept and 
ate in one room. She was preparing their 
meal. 

“T tried to make as little noise as pos- 
sible as Vladimir Ilyich [Lenin] was 
then beginning to write ‘What is to be 
Done.’ When he was writing I never 
spoke to him about anything.” She has 
also confided that “even now I have not 
outlived this habit of mentally formulat- 
ing my impressions for Ilyich,” and at 
his funeral she summed up her credo 
when she said, ‘“(Comrades—working- 
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men and workingwomen; comrades— 
peasants and peasant women; workers 
of the world, rally your ranks and march 
forward under the banner of Lenin, un- 
der the banner of Communism!” 

In those days she was actively engaged 
in the work of political education, but 
from our recent conversation I was led 
to believe that the problem of political 
ignorance is practically solved. ‘Though 
the schools are still very inadequate and 
very few Soviets will claim perfection 
for them, she seems to feel that most of 
the work is already accomplished. Being 
old and ill, she is resting on her laurels, 
perhaps rationalizing the dimming of her 
activities by an over-rosy confidence in 
the present. Her talk did not spill over 
with worries about their 
gigantic program as does 
the conversation of other 
educational _—_ authorities. 
Her brows are not knitted 
with worry, only with 
age. One feels love and 
tenderness for all human- 
ity radiate from her as 
from a religious visionary, 
to draw a curious and un- 
welcome simile. She told 
me of a trip she had made 
recently to a Kolchus 
(collective farm). 

“The mothers were so 
happy about the day nurs- 
ery. They said that for 
the first time they could 
work in the fields with 
their minds at rest about 
their children. They 
would just as gladly wel- 
come a day and night 
commune home for them if we had the 
means to build them. Only the wealthier 
mothers prefer to keep their children at 
home.” 

Did that not indicate that parents put 
their children into nurseries because of 
economic necessity rather than by pref- 
erence, I wanted to know?—but I re- 
ceived no answer. Instead, Tavarish 
Krupsgaya described a meeting of 
women factory workers which she had 
recently attended. 

“The women complained that not 
enough was being done to provide nurs- 
eries for their children. They decided 
at this meeting that they would interest 
themselves in the problem and agitate 
for more nurseries and kindergartens for 
their children. Russia’s parents have 
learned to recognize the advantages they 
offer, Just after the Revolution the popu- 
lation protested strongly against the 
establishment of even day nurseries. I 
happened to be on a boat along the Volga 
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at the time and heard every one crying 
out against Communist schools. They 
seemed to fear that the Communists 
would invade their homes and tear their 
children from them. Stronger than any 
other antagonism towards the new 
régime was the thought that their off- 
spring would have to grow up in com- 
munal homes and be educated in Com- 
munist schools. So you see what remark- 
able progress we have made. Now 


















LENIN AND MRS. LENIN 
In the Crimea shortly before his death 


mothers would gladly bring their chil- 
dren to communal homes, if we had 
them. We cannot afford to build them 
just yet. We do not even have sufficient 
accommodations for the children of 
workers in our day nurseries. 


6c HIs change in the attitude of the 

parents was brought about by the 
existing day nurseries and kindergartens. 
They have shown the mother what great 
opportunities for self-advancement await 
her in the world outside her home, what 
a joyous task is hers in the bettering of 
society. Furthermore, her children are 
happier in the company of other children 
than they are at home with their parents. 
In the nursery, kindergarten or school 
the child finds himself in a world of 
equals, engaged in all sorts of fascinat- 
ing tasks which make the parental 
home dull by comparison. In one kin- 
dergarten I visited a mother came up 
to me and said, ‘My son refuses to stay 
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home. He cares only for the kindergar- 
ten. I shall speak to Lenin about it.’ 

“Then, too, the mother knows that 
her child is better housed in the nursery 
than at home. The sanitary facilities 
there are better. Nurses and doctors 
watch the child’s health. The food is also 
richer than that purchased on the out- 
side. The child derives so many benefits 
from the nursery or kindergarten that 
its parents have no alternative but to 
prefer it to the home. Workers espe- 
cially benefit, as they pay only a small 
percentage of the actual maintenance 
cost, based on the income of the family. 
When the earnings are small, the child 
is admitted free of charge. 

“Within the next five or seven years 
we shall have communal 
school homes where the 
children will live perma- 
nently. Surely the end of 
the next Five-Year plan 
will see the establishment 
of these commune homes. 
It is only a matter of put- 
ting up the buildings and 
training the personnel. 
Parents will themselves 
help in this work. 

“Our teachers are very 
gentle with their pupils. 
Punishment is prohibited. 
Yet the discipline in the 
schools is perfect. I visited 
a kindergarten recently, 
my entrance being quite 
unnoticed by the older 
children busily engaged 
on an interesting project. 
But when I came among 
the tiniest of the tots, also 
busy with some tasks, they cried, ‘Oh, 
tante, you are indoors and you have your 





coat on.” 

“The stronger children must pull the 
weaker ones to their own level. Also they 
must help ‘liquidate’ illiteracy wherever 
they find it. For that purpose also we 
have recently inaugurated compulsory 
education—children from the age of 
seven must go to school, in the cities for 
eight years, and in the country for four 
years. The shortage of school buildings 
necessitates three shifts of pupils during 
the day.” 

While we were conversing Alexandre 
Ustinovitch Zelenko came in. Comrade 
Zelenko, like Krupsgaya, was one of the 
original Revolutionaries and like her 
spent his early life outside of Russia. He 
became interested in progressive educa- 
tion while living at Hull House in Chi- 
cago many years ago, and though he is 
an architect by profession he has been 

(Continued on Page 414) 
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b> I. R. in the Panama Melodrama << 
Eleventh Installment of Roosevelt: A Biography 


HE story of Panama is 

replete with heroes and 

villains. A canal was to 
be built which would fulfill a 
dream of centuries and con- 
nect the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. In due time it was fin- 
ished and ships, by the grace 
of men with slide-rules and 
logarithm tables, steamed 
from sea to sea. Every step 
toward realization, wrote 
Theodore Roosevelt, ‘“‘was 
taken with the utmost care 
; . was carried out with the highest, 
finest and nicest standards of public and 
governmental ethics.” M. Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla, who played an epic part, 
said that Reason struggled against Pas- 
sion and finally triumphed in a mighty 
war for “Truth, Justice and National 
Interest.” 

One fact became clear with the ele- 
vation of Roosevelt to the presidency. 
It would be an American canal or none. 
The day had passed when citizens of 
France or any other nation could build 
it, but as yet Nicaragua was the favored 
route. In all of his 
references to a Ca- 
nal, Roosevelt either 
mentioned N ica- 


ragua or did not 
specify a route. 


Even in his second 
message to Congress 
in December, 1902, 
although the legis- 
lative branch had 
already recom- 
mended Panama, 
the President. still 
referred to an “‘Isth- 
mian canal.” As far 
as Roosevelt was 
concerned in_ the 
initial stages, Nica- 
ragua would have 
been chosen and all 
the millions sunk by 
the bankrupt French 
company might 
have been lost forever. But there were 
others, a French adventurer-engineer 
and an American lawyer in particular, 
who saved $40,000,000 out of the 
wreckage. Claims of these two principals, 
Philippe Bunau-Varilla of Paris and 
William Nelson Cromwell of New 
York, offer a clue to an approximation 
of the truth. The former wrote a book, 
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The events leading to the establishment of the Republic 
of Panama form one of the most controversial chapters 
in the Roosevelt administration, as told in this install- 
ment. T. R. himself wrote later that all had been done 
in the finest of ethics, but at times the Colombians 
infuriated him by refusing to accede mildly to his 
wishes. And so came the much-debated Revolution, 


which will be described next week 


a charmingly Gallic book, in support of 
his contentions. The latter, submitting 
a bill for $800,000 for legal services, 
detailed to the French stockholders his 
labors in their behalf. 

The New Panama Canal Company 
was organized in 1894 to take over the 
assets and, ostensibly, to finish the work, 
but France had had more than enough 
of Panama. Capital could not be raised, 
and soon the only object of the new cor- 
poration was to sell its rights to the 
United States. For that purpose a New 
York attorney, Mr. Cromwell, was re- 
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William Nelson Cromwell, New York lawyer, and Philippe Bunau-Varilla of France. 
As representatives of French stockholders they were vital figures behind 


the scenes of the Panama drama 


tained. The prejudice against Panama 
had, however, extended across the At- 
lantic. In March, 1901, while Vice- 
President Roosevelt presided _ rather 
nervously over the deliberations of the 
Senate, there was a brief debate on the 
canal. Senator John T. Morgan of Ala- 
bama with indignation told of a proposal 
that the United States purchase the 
All Rights Reserved 





French rights, a proposal made 
in February, 1899, through 
the New York law firm of 
Sullivan & Cromwell. This, 
he said, actually claimed that 
the work of construction went 
busily forward, that three or 
four thousand men were em- 
ployed, that “all technical and 
physical problems have been 
solved.” The spokesmen for 
the French company said that 
it needed no financial assist- 
ance, but would graciously 
consent, in view of “the natural senti- 
ment in favor of acquiring some pecuni- 
ary interest” in the canal, to an invest- 
ment by the United States. This offer, 
in 1899, marked the first appearance of 
William Nelson Cromwell. His lobby at 
Washington was to be active until, at 
last, a Nicaraguan canal had been re- 
jected in favor of Panama. 

In 1899 Cromwell prevented Senator 
Morgan from obtaining an endorsement 
of Nicaragua. In 1900 he made further 
progress. The Republican convention 
which nominated McKinley and Roose- 
velt at Philadelphia 
would almost cer- 
tainly have gone on 
record for Nica- 
ragua had it not 
been for the zealous 
attorney of the New 
Panama Canal 
Company. Mr. 
Cromwell told of 
his work when he 
filed a brief in sup- 
port of his $800,000 
fee. It was testified 
also twelve years 
later that Mr. 
Cromwell had do- 
nated $60,000 to 
the Republican Na- 
tional Committee in 
1900 and had 
charged it as a nec- 
essary expense to 
the canal company. 

Mr. Cromwell, however, did not 
labor alone. He had an ally, who was 
to become virtually a rival, in the person 
of M. Bunau-Varilla, who had been 
chief engineer of the old French com- 
pany. While still in Paris, Bunau-Va- 
rilla had been introduced to two or 
three prominent residents of Cincinnati 
and so, after sailing in January, 1901, 
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he made the Ohio city his first objective. 
There he obtained letters to Myron T. 
Herrick of Cleveland, a rising member 
of Senator Hanna’s machine; he had a 
promise of an interview with Hanna 
himself. Good fortune attended him 
from the start. In New York he met 
Charles G. Dawes, Comptroller of the 
Currency, who offered to present him 
to President McKinley. Bunau-Varilla 
began the preparation of a brochure 
which emphasized the advantages of 
Panama and pointed out that 


be the impressive ally he had been be- 
fore. Bunau-Varilla hurriedly conferred 
with M. Marius Bo, president of the 
New Panama Canal Company. The 
time for evasions and bargaining had 
passed, he told M. Bo. No longer could 
$60,000,000 or $70,000,000 be ob- 
tained. A price of $40,000,000 had been 
set by the Isthmian Canal Commission 
and this was the last hope. It was $40,- 
000,000 or nothing at all. On January 
4, 1902, thus lashed by Bunau-Varilla, 
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pamphlet he had written in March, 
1901, he had pointed to the dangers of 
volcanic eruptions in Nicaragua. 
“Young nations,” he wrote, “like to 
put on their coats of arms what most 
symbolizes their moral domain or char- 
acterizes their soil, What have the Nica- 
raguans chosen to characterize their 
coats of arms or their postage stamps? 
Volcanoes!” 
Despite the continued advocacy of 
Hanna and the probable, although still 
indefinite, preference of Presi- 





he had come to America “.... 
not as the representative of any 
private interest... . [but] 
.... to defend a grand and 
noble conception. . . . I have 
worked for the scientific Truth. 
.... The pamphlets were 
widely distributed as part of the 
campaign. 

In March he met Mark 
Hanna, expounded his views 
and was enchanted to hear 
McKinley’s friend say: “. . . 
You have convinced me. My 
friends in Cleveland had _ told 
me what an echo your words 
had had in their minds. . . . I 
must, in the service of the na- 
tion, adhere to the same views.” 
The following month he was 
received at the White House 
and received similar, if less 
definite, assurances from Mc- 
Kinley. 

The directors of the New 














dent Roosevelt, a defeat for 
Panama seemed likely. How to 
make the members of the Senate 
really conscious of volcanoes? 
At this point Nature decreed— 
“What an unexpected turn of 
the wheel of fortune!”—the 
eruption of Mt. Pelee on May 
6, 1902, and the destruction of 
St. Pierre in the Caribbean. 
Eight days later, on the eve of 
the final debate in the Senate, 
Mt. Monotombo in Nicaragua 
itself providentially erupted as 
well. Bunau-Varilla, even more 
elated, hastily called on the 
postage stamp dealers of Wash- 
ington. This very volcano was 
engraved on the stamps of the 
unfortunate republic: 


.... I was lucky enough to find 
some ninety stamps, that is, one for 
every senator, showing a beautiful 
volcano belching forth in magnifi- 
cent eruption. ...I hastened to 








Panama Canal Company, un- 
like the idealistic Bunau-Varilla, 
were more concerned with 
money than with truth. In 
May, 1901, the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, appointed by McKinley to pass 
on the merits of the two routes, asked 
the French company to fix a price for 
its rights in Panama. In December of 
the same year the commission reported 
in favor of Nicaragua. The New 
Panama Canal Company had fixed a 
price of $109,141,000. A canal through 
Nicaragua would cost a total of $189,- 
864,062. The Panama route would re- 
quire only $144,233,358 for the work 
of construction, but to this would have 
to be added the $109,000,000 for the 
French stockholders. Their rights, the 
commission estimated, were certainly 
worth not more than $40,000,000. 
The news dismayed Bunau-Varilla, 
who was in Paris. He had already been 
worried over the possible effect of Mc- 
Kinley’s assassination in September. 
Hanna had been converted to Truth, 
but the Ohio senator, now that Roose- 
velt was in the White House, might not 


“SACKE BEEU!” 


When Colombia balked at the canal treaty, France 


$40,000,000 vanishing into thin air 


the alarmed directors reduced the price 
to $40,000,000. The price-cut marked, 
it would seem, Roosevelt’s first recog- 
nition that Panama was a preferable 
route. “Originally I had been for Nica- 
ragua ... .” he said some years later. 
When word of the reduction came, how- 
ever, he persuaded the canal commission 
to change its recommendation — to 
Panama. He was by no means ready, on 
the other hand, to force his views upon 
Congress. 


ICARAGUA Still had its ardent advo- 
N cates. The final report of the com- 
mission stated that this route could be 
used if, for any reason, Panama was not 
available. The House had already passed 
a bill declaring for Nicaragua and the 
fight now centered upon the Senate. 
Cromwell was busy in Washington. 
Bunau-Varilla once more sailed to con- 
tinue his valiant work, to call upon Na- 
ture as his ally. She did not fail. In the 


Saw 


paste my precious stamps on sheets 
of paper.... Below the stamps 
were written the following words, 
which told the whole story: “An 
official witness of the volcanic activity of 
Nicaragua” .... 

It is difficult to apportion the credit for 
the victory of Panama. Certainly Bunau- 
Varilla had performed miracles. Cer- 
tainly a major share must go to Mark 
Hanna. The Ohio senator had favored 
an Isthmian canal for at least a decade, 
and had been one of the few who would 
listen when Senator Cushman Davis of 
Minnesota offered objections to Nica- 
ragua. 

With the passage of the Spooner Act 
Roosevelt’s period of inactivity ended. In 
April, 1902, according to Secretary of 
State Hay, the President was willing to 
let Congress decide the route and to re- 
verse, if it so preferred, the recommenda- 
tion of the Isthmian Canal Commission. 
But when, as the months passed, Colom- 
bia hesitated in accepting the proposals 
of the United States, the President be- 
came an ardent partisan of Panama. In 
this fact lay the hope of the conspirators. 


Photographs by courtesy of the Roosevelt Memorial Association, 28 East Twentieth Street, New York 
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There was no rest for Bunau-Varilla. 
An impressive gentleman, with the full 
mustachios of the traditional French- 
man, he lost sleep over the provision in 
the Spooner Act that Nicaragua could 
still be chosen. The 
had been persuaded that 
Panama was superior, but 
would Colombia execute 
a satisfactory treaty! 
Otherwise, all was fail- 
ure; Passion would 
once more vanquish 
Reason. Bunau-Varilla 
did not propose that 
this should happen. In- 
defatigable in his en- 
ergy, he was every- 
where at once. He sent 
lengthy telegrams, 
one of them cost- 
ing the staggering 
total of $304.38, 
informing  Presi- 
dent  Marroquin 
of Colombia that 
excessive greed 
was dangerous. 
The United States 
might be disgustingly wealthy, but an 
indemnity of $9,800,000 and annual 
payments of $250,000 a year constituted 
the utmost that could be obtained in re- 
turn for a concession to build the canal 


Review of Reviews 


across Panama. 

In January, 1901, describing to Cabot 
Lodge the exaggerated reputation of 
John Hay’s career as Secretary of State, 
Roosevelt said that “the vital work, get- 
ting Panama as an independent Republic, 
on which all else hinged, was done by 
me without the aid and advice of any 
one.” This was not quite accurate, nor 
is it offered as evidence that Roosevelt 
actively fomented the Panama revolu- 
tion in the fall of 1903. Its relevance 
here is merely to show that the diplo- 
matic correspondence between _ the 
United States and Colombia in 1902 
and 1903 reflected the views of Roose- 
velt. Hay saw the President almost daily. 
Never, perhaps, had there been a more 
unusual exchange of communications 
between sovereign powers technically at 
peace. The true story of Panama is an 
irrefutable answer to Roosevelt’s re- 
peated contention that his dealings with 
Colombia were honorable or justified by 
law. 

The Hay-Herran treaty with Colom- 
bia was confirmed by the United States 
Senate on March 17, 1903. This was 
not, however, the agreement which Co- 
lombia had originally agreed to sign. In 
October and November, 1902, José 
Vincente Concha, Colombian minister 


United States 




















UNLUCKY 
President Marroquin of Colombia 


to the United States, had addressed in- 
dignant notes to Hay regarding changes 
which impugned the sovereignty of his 
country. Then Concha left the United 
States in disgust and his chargé, Herran, 
carried on the work. Herran, too, ob- 
jected, but he finally signed the 
draft on January 22, 1903. He 
did not do so until Hay, 
in a telegram to Bogota 
on December 30, 1902, 
had frightened the Co- 
lombian government into 
temporary acquiescence 
by stating that the Nica 
ragua route would be sub- 
stituted. 

On the one hand, the 
Colombian president 
faced an obnoxious treaty 
which his representative in 
the United States 
had signed. On the 
other was the pos- 
sibility that Pana- 
ma, never pre- 
tending loyalty to 
the central gov- 
ernment of Co- 
lombia, would secede unless an agree- 
ment for a canal was reached. Bunau- 
Varilla had been burning the telegraph 
wires to Bogota with threats that exactly 
this would happen. 

The Hay-Herran treaty provided that 
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agreed in the Hay-Herran pact that Co- 
lombia could not conduct independent 
negotiations with the New Panama Ca- 
nal Company—in other words, demand 
a share in the $40,000,000. Another 
amendment to the original treaty estab- 
lished American courts in the canal zone. 
Even Bunau-Varilla, who had no 
sympathy for Colombia, admitted that 
limitations upon her sovereignty consti- 
tuted the fundamental basis of her op- 
position to the Hay-Herran treaty, The 
despatches of A. M. Beaupré, the Amer- 
ican minister to Colombia, leave small 
doubt that such was the case. Beaupré 
was instructed to inform the Bogotan 
government that the United States 
would consider “any modification what- 
ever of the terms of the treaty as prac- 
tically a breach of faith on the part of 
the government of Colombia.” 
Roosevelt’s bad temper is clearly evi- 
dent in the confidential letters exchanged 
with Hay. “Make it as strong as you 
can to Beaupré,” he ordered on July 
14, 1903. “Those contemptible little 
creatures in Bogota ought to understand 
how much they are jeopardizing things 
and imperilling their own future.” On 
August 17 he said that “we may have 
to give a lesson to those jack rabbits.” On 
September 15 he referred to the Colom- 
bians as “foolish and homicidal corrup- 
tionists.” On October 5, 1903, in a let- 
ter to Hanna, he said that it might be 





$10,000,000 in gold and an 
annual rental of $250,000 
would be paid to Colombia 
by the United States. In re- 
turn, a license to build the 
canal would be granted as 
well as control over a strip 
of land three miles on each 
side of the canal but exclud- 
ing the cities of Panama and 
Colon. All this, of course, 
had nothing to do with the 
$40,000,000 which the 
United States had agreed to 
pay to the stockholders of the 
old French company. Co- 
lombia gazed upon _ this 
pleasant sum with a greedy 














eye, and her greed was one 
source of the friction which 
followed. 

It was not the only source. 
The treaty supposedly acknowledged 
the sovereignty of Colombia over the 
canal area, but stipulations had been in- 
serted which no free people would will- 
ingly have accepted. The United States, 
possibly because the New York attorney 
had so requested, had inserted a remark- 
able provision which protected the clients 
of William Nelson Cromwell. It was 


WHERE THE STAGE WAS SET 
Proposed canal routes are indicated by dotted lines. The 
land west of the chosen route became the 


Republic of Panama 
well “to warn these cat-rabbits [sic] that 
great though our patience has been, it 
can be exhausted.” 

These judicial expressions were trans- 
lated into the outward decorum of 
diplomacy by Mr. Hay, but the meaning 
of his despatches was as plain, if less 
crudely set forth, as the President’s pri- 

(Continued on Page 414) 
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b> French Film Studios << 


HE largest movie studios in France 
today are those operated by the 
Compagnie Paramoont—and don’t 
forget that final inflection, or the taxi 
driver will take you right back to the 
Cafe des deux Magots and you'll never 
get any work done. For more than a year 
now, Paramoont has been producing 
talkies in fourteen assorted languages 
at Joinville-le-Pont, a pleasant little 
town on the Marne just outside Paris in 
the direction of the Parc de 
Vincennes. Ever since the War 
American producers have 
sought to evade antagonistic 
taxes and quota laws by mak- 
ing occasional pictures in rented 
studios in France or Germany, 
but never before has an Ameri- 
can film producer established 
himself so firmly on foreign 
soil. Motor car and typewriter 
manufacturers built foreign 
factories long ago, but until 
the talkies came in Hollywood 
pictures needed only new sets 
of subtitles to be salable all over 
the world. At present things 
are more complicated. The “foreign 
versions” produced in Hollywood have 
never been entirely satisfactory, and are 
now meeting substantial competition 
from native studios. Some of the “ver- 
sions” produced for the smaller national- 
ities were incapable of earning their cost, 
and in the case of the Spanish films it 
developed that nearly every country in 
South America spoke with its own private 
dialect. All this has cut the industry’s 
revenues from abroad some fifty-five per- 
cent in the past two years. At various 
times it was rumored that the foreign 
market would be abandoned entirely, 
except in the case of Greta Garbo, 
Maurice Chevalier, Charlie Chaplin and 
a few other notables. 

The problem of providing acceptable 
entertainment for an alien race, let alone 
a dozen different races, was one which 
might well stagger either a dramatist or 
a business concern, but Hollywood, be- 
ing after all American, and hardly more 
inflated or self-confident than some other 
local enterprises we might mention, 
hardly waited to catch its breath. Over- 
worked, harassed by a fantastically waste- 
ful business management, arbitrary cen- 
sor boards and reform groups, the in- 
dustry faced the problem of foreign- 
language talkies on the run. At this 
point it may be well to mention a few 
of the methods attempted. 

The first and cheapest way to make 
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RENE CLAIR 


By CREIGHTON PEET 


an American talkie understandable in 
Poland or Buenos Aires is to turn off 
the sound machine and cut in titles in 
the local language. This is often ex- 
tremely dull, for the spectator spends 
half his time reading bad translations of 
worse dialogue. The second method is 
called “dubbing” and consists in graft- 
ing a new sound track onto an English- 
speaking film. In this case 
French or Spanish actors 
attempt to follow the lip 
movements of the English 
actors while speaking the 
lines into a sound machine 
to make a new record. 
This is a very pretty trick, 
you must admit, but it 
fools few people, and un- 
less it is very carefully 
done it makes audiences re- 
sentful. 

Within the past couple of 
years Hollywood has turned 
out a number of completely 
Spanish, German, French and 
Italian “versions” of the regular Ameri- 
can movies, with different casts going 
through the entire action all over again 
—in different languages. Some of these 
films were moderately successful, but 
the returns were always limited, and the 
risks were great. Moreover it was ex- 
tremely costly to import special players 
to Hollywood for a few pictures, and 
without one or two well-known players 
in each film, it is usually impossible to 
make it go. 

All of these factors brought about the 
establishment of Paramount’s Joinville 
studio, the very latest, and apparently, 
the most successful solution of the for- 
eign market problem. The plant cost 
$3,000,000, has six stages (as many as 
Paramount’s Long Island studio) and 
is complete in every detail from power 
house to projection rooms. In Europe it 
is second only to the UFA studios in 
Germany. Last year eighty-five features 
and innumerable shorts were sent out to 
audiences speaking French, German, 
Spanish, Dutch, Polish, Hungarian, 


Portuguese, etc. 


Tt MusT be admitted that for many 
months the Joinville films were not 
all that might be desired. For one thing 
many of the American workers were 
quite ignorant of French, and so needed 
interpreters at all vital points. Native 
French, German or Spanish casts, writers 


and mechanics were employed in all 
cases—and paid native French salaries, 
which are but small change compared 
to those poured out to American work- 
ers. Everything was French or German 
—except one thing, and here is the crux 
of the whole matter—the story. 
Paramount’s first procedure in Join- 
ville was to take a Hollywood film and 
copy it in all details, but with new actors. 
Theoretically this should have been all 
right. French audiences saw films with 
French actors speaking flawless French 
—only the ideas, the customs, the social 
habits of the characters were still Ameri- 
can. Belatedly, Joinville is now starting 
from scratch, with native stories written 
by native Frenchmen. One of the first 
of these, Marius, is really an excellent 
piece of work—in fact it is so completely 
French that Americans unfamiliar with 
the language may find it pretty stiff go- 
ing. Another conclusion reached after a 
year of experimentation at Joinville is 
to drop all languages except French, 
German, Spanish and Swedish. The 
other congregations haven’t enough 
members to make films worth while. 





MONG the local French film producers 

René Clair—whose charming and 
hilarious pictures Sous les Toits de Paris 
and Le Million have already been seen 
in America, is easily the most outstand- 
ing figure. He is but thirty-two, slight, 
slim and quiet—but with the most pierc- 
ing brown eyes you ever saw. He works 
—with only the slightest supervision— 
in the French Tobis studio at Epinay- 
sur-Seine, also just outside of Paris. The 
place used to be a great estate in the old 
days and it still looks a good deal more 
like a park than a studio. With touching 
pride I was informed that they never cut 
down a tree unless it was imperative. 
While directing, René Clair (who used 
to be a police reporter on a Paris daily) 
wears a leather jacket with a zipper, and 
dirty old cap pulled way down over his 
face, so that he resembles one of the 
charming and well-mannered villains in 
his own films. His new picture will be 
called A Nous La Liberté, and concerns 
two ex-convicts, one of whom becomes 
the owner of a phonograph factory while 
the other remains a mechanic in the same 
plant. René Clair has a great deal of fun 
with the wealthy phonograph magnate, 
who has a fifteen-foot portrait of himself 
in his library, and whose elegant dining 
room is a reproduction of the scene 
depicted on the engraving on the back 

(Continued on Page 416) 
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Teapot Tempest 


Lways obliging, the Columbia 
A sec has let fly a broadside 

against college football. Editor 
Reed Harris called it “a semi-professional 
racket,” implying that the Columbia 
players are being paid on a piecework 
basis. 

Reaction was instantaneous. Old 
grads, those perennial sophomores, de- 
manded that Harris be drawn and 
quartered. “Harris is too serious—he 
should be more collegiate,” said a faculty 
advisor on athletics. 

“T’m glad to know that I’ve been 
hiring a gang of semi-pros,” said Coach 
Lou Little. “I never would have sus- 
pected it from watching the team play 
football.” Nicholas Murray Butler, for 
once, said nothing. 

The accused Columbia players wanted 
to say it with punches. Captain Ralph 
Hewitt and Center Rush Bill McDuffee 
invaded Harris’s literary sanctum and 
threatened to knock his block off. 

“You weigh 200 pounds,” shouted 
Hewitt, pointing a finger at the husky, 
bespectacled editor, “but after trying for 
the freshman team you quit, you didn’t 
have the nerve to face the varsity.” 

“Go ahead and punch me,” retorted 
Harris, glaring at the stocky 167-pound 
Columbia quarterback. “I gave up foot- 
ball on the advice of my doctor because 
of a weak heart.” 

“That was a swell diagnosis,” inter- 
jected the truculent McDuffee. “You'll 
either retract tomorrow or we’ll beat 


bd 


you up!” 

Harris refused to be intimidated. He 
published a follow-up editorial the next 
day, piling fuel on the flames, but the 
beating never came off. Just when every- 
body was set for a fist fight, the foot- 
ball players were muzzled and_hand- 
cuffed by an Athletic Association edict. 

Replying to the charge of football 


commercialization, Coach Little sug- 


gested that it would be well to examine 
the books of The Spectator, adding— 
“College publications are honeycombed 
with graft.” 

Harris thereupon offered free access 


to The Spectator’s business accounts and 
made a counter demand to examine the 
football books. That was a telling thrust, 
apparently, for the Athletic Association 
heads called his request “an unwarranted 
impertinence.” ‘They refused to let 
Harris inspect the football association’s 
financial ledgers. 

Minority opinion on the campus, re- 
flecting the views of the so-called in- 
telligentsia, supported Harris’s stand and 
raised the time-honored “freedom of the 
press” issue. Whatever one’s personal 
views about this teapot tempest, one must 
applaud Harris’s courage. His editorial 
is but another indication of the skeptical 
attitude toward football that at this time 
is sweeping the undergraduate bodies 
here in the East. 


>> Annual Classic 


HARVARD FACES YALE tomorrow in 
America’s counterpart of the Oxford- 
Cambridge Rugby match. It is the social 
highlight of the football year, admitting 
that Notre Dame could beat both the 
Johnnies and the Elis on the same after- 
noon. 

Not that Harvard or Yale hasn’t a 
good team, but that Notre Dame, as 
usual, is represented by a super-squad. 
The star of football empire has taken 
its way westward and is now located at 
South Bend, Indiana, close to the myth- 
ical center of population. 

Yale has been hibernating since the 
freak 33-33 “‘track meet” with Dart- 
mouth. Little St. John’s College from 
Annapolis provided the “opposition,” 
such as it was, on November 7. Last 
Saturday was an open date at New 
Haven. Thus the Elis have had what 
amounts to a three-week layoff preceding 
the Harvard match. 

True, its massacre of St. Johns had an 
unfortunate aftermath. Albie Booth 
bruised a muscle in one of his million- 
dollar legs, a catastrophe reflected in daily 
bulletins from the Yale medical office. 
Commuters have let their coffee grow 
cold as they turned the sport pages to 
discover whether Yale’s mighty atom had 
tossed away his crutches. 


Outlook and Independent 


b> The Spotlight on Sports << 


Albie Booth isn’t brittle, but after 
weathering major games unharmed he 
has twice pulled a ligament in a minor 
warm-up match prior to the Harvard 
battle. Back in 1929 he rode a “Charley 
horse” onto Soldiers Field, but dis- 
mounted in time to give Harvard par- 
tisans that all-gone feeling. Albie was off 
to a touchdown when a Harvard man 
grabbed him from behind by the slack of 
his jersey neck. That game was featured 
by Booth’s ceremonious unveiling. 
Rushed onto the field to drop-kick, he 
stood in the middle of the arena peeling 
off mackinaws, trench coats and 
sweaters, a performance that smacked of 
the time-honored disrobing act on the 
burlesque stage. 

This little game of strip poker was 
intended to impress Harvard, but it 
proved a psychological boomerang. The 
Johnnies blocked Albie’s kick and 
marched 80 yards to the winning touch- 
down. 

Booth has been hobbled by a Harvard 
hoodoo. In freshman year, Albie’s team 
was beaten by Barry Wood’s Crimson 
cubs. That set a precedent which has 
held good in varsity competition. Har- 
vard men regard Booth with a patron- 
izing “there, there, little boy,” attitude 
which is exceedingly galling to Eli 
pride. Taught to grab Albie around the 
neck rather than dive at his phantom 
feet, Harvard’s players have never al- 
lowed Booth to give his imitation of a 
spook on a spree. Tomorrow, however, 
Ben Ticknor will not be out there throt- 
tling Albie at every turn. The Blue 
Minnow may find a needle-eye opening. 
That’s all he needs. 


be Ancient Ruse 


Scouts assigned to Ithaca claim that 
the weights listed in the Cornell pro- 
gram are doctored to deceive opponents. 
The discrepancy per man is said to 
average ten pounds. Certainly, those 
husky Cornell linemen don’t look as light 
as the crafty Professor Dobie would have 
you believe. 

No man by taking thought can add a 
cubit to his stature, but those Yale 
midgets of the printed page certainly 
seemed to grow taller and broader as 
you gazed. They filled the eye, and it 
wasn’t an optical illusion either. As one 
Harvard cynic remarked: “They must 
serve a man-sized meal at the Yale 
training table between weighing in and 
game time.” 

GerorcE TREVOR. 
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November 25, 1931 


Music 
pp Schwanda 


rt wast Mr. Gatti-Casazza has 
A given us an operatic novelty worthy 
in every respect of a place in the 
Metropolitan Opera House repertoire. 
This opera may justly be called an 
established success abroad, since in its 
brief existence it has attained about two 
thousand performances in European 
opera houses. The music, by the Bo- 
hemian composer, Jaromir Weinberger, 
is set to a text by Milos Kares, based on a 
Czech version of an old fairy tale com- 
mon to several kindred races, dealing 
with a marvelous musician who had the 
gift of making all dance to his piping. 
In the opera he performs this feat even 
in the infernal regions, the wild dance 
being led by the Old Boy himself—the 
latter, incidentally, being so genial and 
humorous a devil as to damage many 
current conceptions as to the ultimate ad- 
vantages of good behavior in this more 
or less sinful world. 

The dexterously written libretto has a 
light humor which is peculiarly refresh- 
ing in these days, when so many operatic 
jobbers treat of the “machine age” with 
an awful seriousness. The music is un- 
reservedly the best of its type that the 
writer has heard in many years. Fresh, 
spontaneous, melodic invention and in- 
teresting rhythms are everywhere in evi- 
dence. Mr. Weinberger makes delight- 
ful use of the humorous fugue in two in- 
stances—the piquantly flavored overture, 
which no hearer should miss, and the 
scene in which Schwanda plays before 
Satan and his amiable imps—here, the 
fugal theme as a rhythm approximates a 
hornpipe. Chorus and orchestra _par- 
ticipate in a manner nothing short of 
masterly. The instrumentation is color- 
ful and discreet and is never allowed to 
obscure the text. The cast was competent 
and reached high excellence in the case 
of Friedrich Schorr as Schwanda. Maria 
Mueller was very good as Schwanda’s 
wife. Other rdles were competently sung 
by Karin Branzwell, Gustav Schuetzen- 
dorf and Marek Windheim. Rudolph 
Laubenthal was better histrionically than 
vocally, 

Mr. Bodanzky, evidently finding the 
score congenial, conducted with obvious 
gusto and handled the difficult contra- 
puntal passages with an admirable clarity ; 
he infused into his reading a zest and 
color which contributed to an excellent 
performance well deserved by an equally 
excellent score. In the writer’s judgment 
Schwanda has the elements of a lasting 
MarsHALL KERNOCHAN. 
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b> The Week in Business << 








b&b Thrown for a Loss 


AST week was not so good. Business 

got off to a fine stride on Monday, 

but the middle of the week saw a 

slowing up of the advance in commodity 

prices. Wheat and cotton closed the six- 

day period with losses and the security 

markets were quick to reflect the un- 
favorable trend. 

There were, however, a few encour- 

aging factors. Steel production made a 


gain of 1 per cent. Federal Reserve cur- 


rency figures registered another decline, 
and silver futures ended the week with 
a net gain, in spite of a midweek slump. 

To a certain extent the week’s hesi- 
tancy may be charged to uncertainty over 
the outcome of important conferences 
affecting two great industries—copper 
and the rails. The copper producers were 
struggling with the difficult problem of 
world stabilization, and_ representatives 
of the carriers discussing means of con- 
forming with the Interstate: Commerce 
Commission’s rate increase proposal. If 
either of these conferences had produced 
clear-cut results, entries in the week’s 
business log might have been much more 
cheerful than they were. 

As for the security markets, by no 
means all of the competent observers are 


INDICES 


(A two-minute summary) 


Commopity Prices (Fisher’s Index--1926=100) 
November 12—68.5. (Crump’s British Index—1926 
=100) November 12—67.4. 


Car Loaptncs (American Railway Assn.) Week 
ended October 31~—-740.363 cars (reduction of 
29.310 under preceding week and of 194,352 under 
same week of 1930). 


STEEL INcot Propuction Week ended November 7 
31% of capacity (increase of 1% over preceding 
week; reduction of 12% under same week of 1930). 


Crupr Orr Propuction Week ended November 7— 
daily average gross 2,456,800 barrels (increase of 
25.550 over preceding week and of 159,550 over 
same week of 1930). 


Bank CLEARINGS (as reported to Bradstreet’s) 
Week ended November 12-—-$5.498.038.000 (reduc- 
tion of 8.6% under preceding week and of 38.6% 
under same week of 1930). 


Fai.ures (as reported to R. G. Dun & Co.) Week 
ended November 12—-531 (increase of 16 over pre- 
ceding week and of 36 over same week of 1930. 
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depressed by the temporary setback in 
price levels. Some of them are avowedly 
pleased, their conviction being that the 
upward movement had been a little too 
rapid for the general good. As a matter 
of fact, the reaction was not of major 
proportions, and a new spurt in com- 
modity prices or definite progress report- 
ed by copper or the rails might easily 
give the investment curve another up- 
ward turn. 


be Embattled Amusements 


Poss1BILITy of a receivership for Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum Corporation has swung 
the spotlight in the direction of all amuse- 
ment enterprises. The fight which re- 
sulted in turning the Fox interests over 
to banking control was described on this 
page some months ago. Since then the 
Shubert Theatre Corporation, the largest 
operator of legitimate theatres in the 
United States, has been thrown into 
equity receivership and A. H. Woods, 
another big producer, has filed a petition 
in bankruptcy. 

Earnings of most of the amusement 
vendors have fallen off badly during the 
past two years. For example, Fox Film 
earned only $120,152 during the first 
six months of 1931, against $6,785,897 
in the corresponding period of 1930. 

Receivership for R-K-O is by no 
means a certainty, but its vice-president 
in charge of legal affairs, B. B. Kahane, 
says that it will surely follow if the Class 
A stockholders oppose the present plan of 
reorganization, which carries a $5 assess- 
ment on each share of Class A stock. 
Joseph Kennedy and Pat Powers are 
leading a strong opposition. The fight is 
on, and the Class A stockholders are 
paying for ringside seats. 

FRANK A. FALL. 
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CUBA 


Year-Round Playground ofthe Americas 


To some real joy this win- 
ter. No more moaning! 
Pack the flannels (white, 
not red) ... buy a straw 
hat ... and hop to Cuba 

by auto or plane, 
steamer or train. Enjoy a 
taste of freedom ...ina 
foreign land . only a 
few hours from your own 
country ... American com- 
fort with European charm 
and cosmopolitan gayety 
. .. radiant Havana and 
the quaint countryside... 
along 700 miles of velvet 
highway ... at prices you 
can afford. : : ?: : 


Send for interesting pam- 
phlet “Cuba”, Cuban 
National Tourist Com. 
mission, Havana, Cuba, 
or Room 3807, 10 East 
40th St., New York City. 


Photo Amer. Photo Studive 
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b> The New Movies << 





S>"The Champ” 


latest film has something of the vital- 

ity and grotesqueness of a Hogarth 
engraving or a Dickens characterization. 
Certainly Wallace Beery as the sham- 
bling, shapeless, boozy ex-champion who 
attempts a comeback, hardly belongs in 
the gallery of pretty and well-brushed 


Hollywood types. Little Jackie Cooper 
pr~<< 


Worth Seeing 


AMBASSADOR BILL: Will Rogers goes to a Balkan 
state, and teaches the boy king to play base- 
ball, and the courtiers to play poker. 

Five Star Finat: The pink and peach colored 
newspapers are taken for the ride they de- 
serve. Bitter and highly dramatic. 

Get-Ricu-Quick WatiinGrorp: A _ manifesta- 
tion known as “Schnozzle’’ Durante makes 
this worth a trip. 

THe GvuarpsMaAn: Light comedy with Alfred 
Lunt and Lyn Fontanne of the Theatre Guild. 

Monkey Business: The four Marx brothers at 
large on an ocean liner, with wildly amusing 
results. 

Patmy Days: Eddie Cantor working behind the 
scenes for a spiritualistic medium. 

StrEET Scene: King Vidor’s film of Elmer 
Rice’s fine play. A strenuous session with fine 
work by Sylvia Sidney. 


>r<< 


(of Skippy fame) is more in the Califor- 
nia tradition, but he gives such an amaz- 
ingly intelligent and mature performance 
that he fits perfectly into the picture. The 
Champ is laid amid noisy filth and shabby 
delights of Tia Juana, the Mexican rac- 
ing town just beyond the California 
border. Chiefly The Champ is the story 
of a drunken old fighter and his small 
and worshipful son, Dink. The boy be- 
lieves that some day his father will stage a 
comeback and again be world champion. 
With all the solicitude of a wife or 
mother, Jackie Cooper labors night and 
day to keep his “Champ” sober, solvent 
and out of jail. As drama The Champ 
is not so strong, but as entertainment it Is 
decidedly to be seen. Often its sentiment 
comes dangerously near sentimentality 
—but Jackie Cooper’s robust perform- 
ance always saves the day. 


Pu all its sentiment King Vidpr’s 


b> ‘Strictly Dishonorable””’ 


The matter of the little Southern girl 
who prefers to be seduced by a romantic 
opera singer rather than marry her dis- 


agreeable fiancé from West Orange, 
New Jersey, has finally reached the 
screen, but I am sorry to report that the 
results are not very satisfactory. Strictly 
Dishonorable follows the play in most es- 
sentials, but the life and vitality have 
gone out of the thing. It is true that Sid- 
ney Fox is charming and that both Lewis 
Stone and Paul Lukas are excellent ac- 
tors, but director John Stahl doesn’t 
seem to have caught the idea. As in 
the play the action takes place in a cozy 
little Italian speakeasy in the 40’s just 
off Broadway. The difference between 
the play and the film seems to be that 
between good Italian wine and the raw 
alcohol-and-water mixture which I am 
told all Californians drink. 


be‘Are These Our Children?” 


Wesley Ruggles—remembered for 
his Cimarron—has written and directed 
a film about our old friends, those wild 
young people, which is so well done that 
it deserves attention. Obviously inspired 
by some of our more youthful gangster 
killings, it is perhaps preposterous. Per- 
haps, also, its characters are unreal; 
flabby drug store cowboys and their cheat 
little tarts—but then America is pre- 
posterous and much of what we read 
in the daily papers is not only absurd but 
utterly impossible. And yet—these things 
do happen, and Mr. Ruggles has done 
much with a hackneyed theme. It i 
a much better film than the movie of 
Mr. Dreiser’s American Tragedy which 
it suggests in some ways. It should be 
noted, however, that Mr. Ruggles ha: 
made no attempt to “indict a civiliza- 
tion” or write a great novel. He ha: 
merely thrust before us the story of < 
flashy, weak-willed eighteen-year-old 
high school boy who falls into bad com- 
pany, kills his uncle in a drunken braw! 
and, after a much publicized trial, end: 
on the gallows. Until almost the very end 
he is flip, conceited and untouched by 
whatever depths of beauty or terror lif 
may hold. He is an entirely Americar 
phenomenon, perhaps more Americar 
than the boy in Mr. Dreiser’s Tragedy. 

CREIGHTON PEET. 
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b> The Latest Plays < 





HE theatre is feeling much better, 

thank you. At any rate in New 

York the cash customers seem to 
be coming out of their hiding places and 
supporting the show-shops. It looks as 
though it took Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra to get people talking about the theatre 
again but the discussion has not by any 
means been confined to the O’Neill 
tragedy. The past week or so has seen 
another new show, Elmer Rice’s Coun- 
sellor-at-Law, do capacity business al- 
most at once, and Brief Moment and 
Louder, Please should be and The Social 
Register probably will be with us for 
some time to come. 

To my mind the most encouraging 
sign of the fact that there’s life in the 
drama yet was the completely spon- 
taneous applause which twice interrupted 
the action of Counsellor-at-Law the eve- 
ning that I witnessed it. On neither oc- 
casion was there any evident “playing 
for a hand.” The audience just couldn’t 
help showing its approval. Elmer Rice’s 
play deals with the happenings in a law 
office in somewhat the Street Scene tech- 
nique: that is to say that while the cen- 
tral story is the struggle of a self-made 
young Jewish lawyer to avoid disbar- 
ment proceedings on account of a worthy 
but illegal action on his part some years 
before, there are many atmospheric char- 
acters introduced who have no direct 
connection with the plot but who add im- 
mensely to the illusion of actuality. Paul 
Muni is nothing short of brilliant in the 
title part and notable performances are 
also contributed by Constance McKay, 
Marvin Kline, Jennie Moscowitz and 
Martin Wolfson. Mr. Rice falls down on 
only one point. He has no idea of how to 
depict a lady or a gentleman, in the 
snobbish sense of the words. Without en- 
tering into a discussion as to whether 
ladies and gentlemen are preferable to 
nature’s noblemen and women, they do 
exist. In Counsellor-at Law one charac- 
ter is meant to be a lady and one a gentle- 
man. They are only ridiculous without 
being in any way true to any conceivable 
sort of life. However, they are only two 
characters out of twenty-eight, so by no 
means stay away on that account. 


Another author who can depict real 
characters in S. N. Behrman, whose Brief 
Moment affords us our first chance to 
see Alexander Woollcott on the profes- 
sional stage. In fact, the people played by 
Mr. Woollcott and Robert Douglas 
would only think and talk instead of 
doing anything and whatever weakness 
the play may have on account of lack of 


>< 


Recommended Shows 


Cynara: Finely acted play about fashions in 
fidelity. 

Georce Wuite's Scanpats: Sprightly singing 
and dancing. A lot of laughs, too. 

Graxp Horer: Dramatic hit now in its second 
solid year. 

MovurninG Becomes Erectra: Eugene O’Neill’s 
wordy but effective drama. 

PayMENT DrFerreED: Notable for Charles Laugh- 
ton’s brilliant characterization. 

Streets oF New York: Amusing and timely 
revival of the old Boucicault comedy melo- 
drama. 

Tue Bann Wacon: Wittiest and most tuneful 
revue in town. 

Tue Barretts oF WimMpore Street: Reopened 
with, we hope, Katharine Cornell feeling much 
better. 

Tue Cat AND THE FippLe: Jerome Kern’s music 
well executed. 

Tuer House or Conne tty: Interesting study of 
the Old vs. the New South. 

Tue Lerr Bank: Elmer Rice’s photographic 
depiction of Parisian expatriates. 


PP<~ 


action is caused by this fidelity by the 
author to his characters’ probable be- 
havior. A young man with too much 
money gets married out of his class to a 
night club singer. She develops and learns 
all the fashionable patter but it takes a 
threatened divorce for no really good 
reason to make them fall actually in love. 
Woollcott is the family friend who talks 
wittily throughout the play but who is far 
too lazy or too sensible to try to do more 
than keep out of any direct connection 
with the situation. Francine Larrimore is 
at her best as the wife and Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic has even succeeded in directing 
her to speak almost all of her lines so that 
they can be understood. If you just want 
penetrating, revealing or funny speeches 
without too many people rushing about 
the stage doing things, Brief Moment 
is the show for you. 
(Continued on Page 412) 
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Dear Jin: 


This isn’t Mrs. Bob. 
It’s me under a Costa Rican 


palm! I’m turning into a 
long-haired poet down here in 
this Crusoe country. Never 
saw such colors. Imagine a 
whole jungle of orchids! 
That’s just about what we had 
out of Limon on the way up. 
Most beautiful mountain ride 
I ever saw. Feeling fine. 
Marvelous climate here in San 
Jose. And this new Gran 
Hotel is something to write 
about — it’s no wonder that 
Costa Rica’s proud of it. 


Drop a line to the 
United Fruit Company — I 
forget the address*— and get 
the dope on their cruises to 
the Caribbean and West 
Indies. Do it before you get 


any older. 


(*How could he? It’s Pier 3, North 
River, Dept, L, New York, N. Y.) 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 


Three sailings weekly from 
New York and New Orleans. 


Cruises from New York 18 to 22 days 
—$145. and up.—From New Orleans 
10 to 16 days—$100. and up. 


N. B. Of course he raved. Bob was 
one of the happy fortunates on that de 
luxe Costa Rica Cruise. Stops at Miami; 
Havana; Port Antonio, and Kingston, 
Jamaica; Panama Canal Zone; and 
Costa Rica. $225. and up. 


“~_ 


OL 


Anchors Aweigh! The S.S. Talamanca, 
first of our six new ships, will make 
her maiden trip from New York to San 
Francisco late in December. Stops at 
Miami, Havana, Kingston, Panama — 
Canal, and Los Angeles. Write for details. 


| PR ggg fg greg Paget agg Gf sos 
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Heirs of Woodrow Wilson 


Newton D. Baker: Eighteen or nine- 
America at War 


By Frederick Palmer teen years ago ; you 
Dodd, Mead; 2 vols., $7.50 could start a lively 
Crowded Years; argument with a 


The Reminiscences of i i 
William G. McAdoo question about “the 


Houghton Mifflin, $5.00 ” 

ioc man who made 
ra in D. hooseve . 

By Ernest K. Lindley Wilson. ‘Today 


Bobbs-Merrill, $3.00 there is little ques- 


tion about the men whom Wilson made. 
But for him we would hardly have the 
biographies of Baker and Roosevelt or 
the reminiscences of William G. Mc- 
Adoo. Wilson gave them their chances— 
for the reason, of course, that all three 
had given him valuable support in 1912. 
If it was not invaluable support it was 
because they were novices at this game 
of national politics. Baker, known as a 
pacifist, had become mayor of Cleveland, 
but the 1912 convention was the first 
for him; so it was for McAdoo, a law- 
yer-promoter from Tennessee who had 
made his mark in New York by ram- 
ming the tubes under the Hudson, and 
for Roosevelt, but eight years out of 
Harvard Yard. By 1920, however, their 
cabinet positions—Roosevelt was in the 
Little Cabinet as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, of course—had pushed them 
into fame. 

Through no fault of Wilson, Mc- 
Adoo has been slipping ever since. His 
are entertaining tales, admittedly sharp- 
ened at the hand of W. E. Woodward, 
but one understands why McAdoo ends 
them with his resignation as Secretary 
of the Treasury. The twelve years since 
then have added nothing to his stature, 
and not even a McAdoo has the cheek 
to record his flirtations with the Ku Klux 
Klan in a book wherein he has written 
that “the only thing you can do about 
a religious bigot is to avoid him.” 

Roosevelt and Baker have grown 
since parting with Wilson; at the mo- 
ment it looks as if one or the other may 
easily be the first Democrat to succeed 
him in the White House. In that connec- 
tion Mr. Lindley has done his best to 
help Roosevelt carry the South by rather 





ignoring his final rush to the wet ranks, 
while Colonel Palmer certainly does 
Baker no disservice by unending refer- 
ences to his father’s cavalry days under 
the Confederate flag. Aside from these 
trivialities the books are not to be com- 
pared. Mr. Lindley has come danger- 
ously close to writing a campaign biog- 
raphy—a sketchy one which, if Roose- 
velt became President, would hardly 
serve as even a first-class outline. Colonel 
Palmer gives us a splendid and authori- 
tative story of America at war. Baker’s 
part as Secretary of War is not mini- 
mized, of course, nor is it exaggerated, 
for here is practically every phase of the 
war after 1917. Nevertheless it is a re- 
markable Baker which emerges, the 
pacifist who premeditatedly broke law 
after law in order to give Pershing a 
real army. Indeed Wilson outdid himself 
in giving Baker his chance. 
Don Wuarrton. 


The Week’s Reading 


Demosthenes _ be- 
came the world’s 
greatest orator be- 
cause, afflicted with a stoppage in his 
speech, he determined to overcome it, 
and did. Andrew Carnegie gave away 
during his own lifetime the impressive 
sum of $350,695,653.40 if not because 
he was a Scotchman, at least despite the 
fact. Mr. Winkler has told the story 
of this marvelous man with the same 
journalistic coloring that he laid on so 
thick in the cases of J. P. Morgan and 
J. D. Rockefeller. It isa good yarn; how 
could it be otherwise? And it is a timely 
yarn for these days when everybody is 
furnished with abundant chance to give 
something away. The Frick-Carnegie- 
Homestead strike of lamentable memory 
is told with quite admirable restraint and 
yet in detail. In this there is still a lesson: 
it was the most momentous incident that 
ever occurred on the banks of the 
Monongahela. We are told, to the cent, 
where the Carnegie funds are now and 
much of what is being done with them. 


Incredible Carnegie 
By John K. Winkler 
The Vanguard Press, $3.50 
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The lesson that is in this interesting re- 
cital grows with the announcement of 
each dividend. 

The facts of Mr. Carnegie’s life 
throughout his eighty-odd years from 
Dunfermline in Scotland to Sleepy Hol- 
low, back of Tarrytown, are tabulated 
with perfect precision. Each of these 
facts is a study in itself, but for a reason 
that Mr. Winkler either does not have 
in mind or failed, for esoteric reasons, 
to proclaim in his illustrated biography 
of 307 pages. You cannot learn much 
from a life of this kind. Andrew Car- 
negie is put down as a Ripleyesque be- 
lieve-or-not case: we fancy him playing 
the golf of life with only one stick, the 
initial driver, for he made a hole-in-one 
every time. This is, of course, untrue. 
Even in reformed spelling, on which 
Carnegie spent thousands more than 
was wise, he made a birdie in the person 
of Brander Matthews, for that laudable 
enterprise was such a complete and utter 
dud that there was something neat 
about it. 

When we are told that Carnegie was 
the author of eight books “and wrote 
every line of them himself” we merely 
smile and turn to Mr. Winkler’s own 
life to see what dailies he used to write 
for. When we are informed that Car- 
negie knew every line of Burns’s poetry 
by heart we think of some freshman 
whom we cannot persuade to memorize 
Heine’s Du bist wie eine Blume. When 
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What to Read 
FICTION 


Maid in Waiting, by John Galsworthy: Scribners. 
A quiet drama of English life. Readers of Mr. 
— Forsyte chronicles will find a few old 
riends. 


The Almond Tree, by Grace Zaring Stone: Bobbs, 
Merrill. The story of three sisters. 


American Beauty, by Edna Ferber: Doubleday, 
Doran. A story of early Colonial settlement, its 
— decay and final replacement by the new 
order. 


Return I Dare Not, by Margaret Kennedy: Double- 
day, Doran. An English playwright’s week-end at 
a fashionable house-party; gay satire on the after- 
math of success. 


The Gold Skull Murders, by Frank L. Packard: 
Crime Club. A good, fast-moving mystery. 


Mourning Becomes Electra, by Eugene O'Neill: 
Liveright. Greek tragedy in up-to-date guise; a 
trilogy of plays. 


NON-FICTION 


America Weighs Her Gold, by James Harvey 
Rogers: Yale University Press. For those who want 
a clear explanation of the effect of the gold supply 
on economic problems today. 


The Care and Feeding of Adults, by Logan Clen- 
dening: Knopf. A book against cranks and in behalf 
of those who fall for the crank’s schemes. 


Theodore Roosevelt, A Biography, by Henry F. 
Pringle: Harcourt, Brace. The first full and im 
partial biography of T. R. 


Music at Night, by Aldous Huxley: Doubleday. 


Doran. Essays on people, places and ideas. 
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we are shown how Carnegie knew and 
slapped, either on the back or in the face, 
everybody worth knowing from the then 
kings and emperors to Gene Tunney’s 
wife’s grandfather, we can only say, a 
wide circle of acquaintances, Sir. When 
we look at the list of organs Mr. Car- 
negie gave away, we remember that he 
himself, though longing to become a 
musician, never even learned to indulge 
in the now moronic sport of whistling. 
When we read of the real founding 
(March 3, 1901) of U. S. Steel we no 
longer wonder why everybody, from 
Mr. Brisbane to bishops, held up a hand 
of warning. When we read that the 
Carnegie house on Fifth Avenue is 
assessed at only $997,833 we somehow 
click inside at the thought that ours on 
a much humbler avenue is assessed at 
a much higher rate, and conclude that 
“Incredible” has been given a new 
meaning by this life so full of startling 
eminences. 
ALLEN W. PorTERFIELD. 


Mr. Long is news- 


An Editor Looks At Russia paper man as well 


By Ray Long 
Ray Long & Richard R. 
Smith, $1.00 


briskly, amusingly and graphically. This 
slight volume is easy reading. We see 
bits of Russia with the eyes of a trained 
reporter. There is no attempt to settle 
the Russian problem as a whole, but what 
Mr. Long gives us in his hurried impres- 
sions will help us to know what Russia 
is today. His answer to the question why 
Russian workers accept tamely living 
conditions that in America would repre- 
sent poverty and hardship in the extreme, 
is threefold: first, that, bad as things are, 
the worker was worse off under the old 
régime; secondly, that police enforce- 
ment and punishment are severe, sudden 
and certain; third, that “the Soviet sys- 
tem has given the Russian peasant and 
the Russian worker something he never 
had before—Hope.” 
R. D. Townsenp. 

Time Exposure, After generations in 
By Parkhurst Whitney ° 

Farrar and Rinehart, Which every one po- 
a litely pretended that 
sex had nothing to do with marriage, any 
intelligent person, whether a novelist or 
merely a gossiping friend, who is specu- 
lating concerning the ups and downs of 
a wedded pair today is certain to be fas- 
cinated by this once verboten aspect. Mr. 
Whitney’s “novel of American mar- 
riage,” as the jacket describes it, natural- 
ly resolves itself into a story of what the 
mental corsets of 1901 did to a young 
couple who started their life together 
with much in their favor, including love. 
It might have been a noisy or a leering 
or a jeering piece of work in which the 
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THEODORE 


by Henry F. Pringle 
a 
Now you can YZ) read it all! 


“By all odds the most carefully documented figure .... the 
most comprehensive story, the most illuminating, convincing 


and reasonable picture of Roosevelt.-—WILLIAM ALLEN 


ey 


“Here is no synthetic concoction of complexes, no easy and 
glib formula to ‘reveal’ Roosevelt as modern biographers re- 
veal both God and Satan... . 
Pringle’s book a life-size figure."—WILLIAM SOSKIN, N. Y. 


WHITE, Saturday Review. 


Post. 


$5.00 at bookstores 
HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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Roosevelt emerges from Henry 
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Beyond the 


Sublime Porte 


By Barnette Miller 


A vivid historical sketch of 
that palace of mystery, the 
Grand Seraglio of Stambul, 
its mighty builders, and its 
fair and influential denizens. 
Iustrated $5.00 


Sun Yat Sen 


By Henry B. Restarick 


A new and fascinating story 
of Sun Yat Sen, Liberator of 
China, which “adds much to 
the record... of that mys- 
terious man who is almost 
worshiped in China today.” 
Lewis Gannett in the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Illustrated. $2.50 
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Edith Kermit Roosevelt says: 
“The two that have gone return in 
these pages. It is difficult to write 
of the pleasure ithas given me.” 
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By 
EARLE LOOKER 


“Will amuse no end if you are sensitive to young 
mischief’’—Phila. Ledger. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 














the AMERICAN Bible 


is easier to read and to un- 
derstand—as modern as_ today 


the AMERICAN Bible 


combines the translations of J. M. 


P. Smith and Edgar J. Goodspeed 


the AMERICAN Bible 


has 2,060 pages and costs only 
$3.50 in cloth, $5.00 in leather 
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author merely has a good time feeling 
superior to the Victorians. But in Mr. 
Whitney’s hands it is quiet and sympa- 
thetic and penetrating. 

Time Exposure, with its scene laid in 
upstate New York, tells of the marriage 
of a pompadoured miss to a young go- 
getter of thirty years ago, and it sees her 
through to a sadder and wiser matron 
of the present day. Fannie Pardee, who 
thought that certain things weren’t nice, 
almost lost her resentful spouse to a lush 
and curving charmer. After that experi- 
ence Fannie learned, but she never 
learned quite well enough, never over- 
came her feeling that “the dark was the 
place for such things.” The atmosphere 
of pre-war wickedness and voluptuous- 
ness is as potently suggested in the book 
as it was in those unforgettable Hoboken 
performances of After Dark; or Neither 
Maid, Wife Nor Widow; the curves 
and the sliding eyes, the beery smell of 
the rathskellers and the Hofbrau houses, 
it all comes back. 

Mr. Whitney has gotten at a second 
curiosity of the feminine makeup, and 
that is the settling-down process which 
overtakes some women when they be- 
come mothers. The scene in which 
Fannie, fulfilled in her baby, finds that 
she has lost all desire to dance, is very 
searching. Mr. Whitney has not given us 
the why of this mysterious state of affairs, 
and neither has any one else; it is an 
enlightenment we are all waiting for. 
The Freudians could probably do it if 
they would, but they are so busy carving 
off the toes of life to fit the shoe of the 
Freudian formula that there are quite 
a few phenomena they have not had time 


to consider. 








I have one quarrel with the book, 
which is not perhaps so much with Mr. 
Whitney as with the “Zeitgeist” which 
demands that literary works shall be lean 
and sparing and ascetic. For instance, 
his descriptions of the country around 
Canandaigua aad of the lake are so warm 
and happy that it seems rather Puritan- 
ical of Mr. Whitney, since he can do 
that, not to let himself go and do it a 
whole lot more. American authors are 
severe with themselves in these days, but 
when you like the quality of an author’s 
mind you wish that instead of pruning, 
probably as much as he writes, he would 
develop the ego of a Proust or a Thomas 
Mann, who apparently think that their 
most inconsequential thought or their 
least felicitous phrase is a gem which 
must be preserved for posterity. Will 
some one please start a movement for 
the return of the dependent clause and 
of the three-volume novel? 

HELENA HUNTINGTON SMITH. 


Far off, in a tiny Rus- 
sian village, lives Mendel 
Singer, a simple Jew, 
with his wife, his three sons and his one 
beautiful daughter. A single room har- 
bors them all. They live on the weekly 
handful of kopeks brought by the village 
children whom Mendel Singer instructs 
in the Bible. The boy Jonas grows big 
and fierce, and in no way takes after his 
family or his race. Sheremiah, _ his 
brother, grows foxy and swift with his 
fingers. Miriam, haughty in her yellow 
shawl, soon walks in the fields by night 
with Cossacks from the garrison. 
Menuchim, the last child, whose birth 
severs Mendel and his wife from their 
mutual desire, has a big head, a swollen 
belly and weak legs. He cannot learn 
to talk. He is the source of the family 
woe. No day has been carefree since 
Menuchim was born, for he seems un- 
sightly, crippled and tragic. The story of 
Mendel Singer’s life, of his migration to 
America, of his wife’s death and his son’s 
death, of his bitterness and his frugal 
solitude, hinges wholly on the psychol- 
ogy of faith. He lives long in the warm, 
bright area of his devotion; then, from 
the stress of pain, he loses it; and again, 
at the last, a miracle restores him to it. 
Herr Roth detaches the Jew’s life from 
the life of the world and presents it to 
you in quiet pictures. You somehow lose 
the sense of its storms. You do not ex- 
perience a personal suffering. Yet its 
deep-seated sweetness holds you fast. 
VirGILia PETERSON Ross. 


Job 
By Joseph Roth 
Viking Press, $2.50 


The strength and 
weakness of Mr. Bur- 
nett’s famous _ hard- 
boiled style are nowhere more clearly 


The Silver Eagle 
By W. R. Burnett 
The Dial Press, $2.00 
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shown than in The Silver Eagle. For 
one thing, the novel is a more pretentious 
offering than its predecessors; the char- 
acters represent varying degrees of 
wealth and refinement, and Harworth, 
the central figure, is a complex individual 
whose association with the gangsters is 
largely involuntary. The story is excel- 
iently constructed; the gesture, in the 
first scene, that eventually causes Har- 
worth’s death also leads him to his per- 
sonal success in social and artistic circles. 
Indeed, in the last section of the novel, 
the sense of foreboding, stimulated by 
the entrances of the ominous Canovi and 
his associates, almost races with Har- 
worth’s growing potentialities of security 
and happiness. 

All this, the excitement and the fore- 
boding, can be set down as representing 
the best aspects of Mr. Burnett’s clipped, 
pointed style. The very inarticulateness 
of his characters is made to suggest suf- 
fering, or fear, or self-consciousness, de- 
pending on the author’s manipulation of 
their silences, and the effect created is 
one of an extreme nervous tension too 
great to be put into words. But there is 
a limit to what silence can be made to 
suggest, and nervousness and strain as 
an unvaried literary diet grow slightly 
monotonous. Mr. Burnett’s style seems 
designed to convey little more; Har- 
worth is as close-mouthed with Louise, 
the girl he is to marry, as he is with his 
gangster associates. There is no elo- 
quence, no tenderness, never a moment 
of self-forgetfulness. Harworth’s story 
is exciting, but his death awakens no 
deeper emotional response than the in- 
terest created by the working out of a 
deft and ingenious plot. 

RoBEeRT CANTWELL. 


A Buried Treasure The patre ” t 
By Elizabeth Madox Roberts drama of the in- 


The Viking Press, $2.50 ; : 
articulate achieves 
a certain dignity, perhaps because of its 
contrast to the elaborate lives we know. 
When a rheumy old farmer and his wife 
discover a pot of gold and silver coins 
under a rotting stump in one of their 
fields, the scene is laid for upheaval. 
Andy, who has never managed to do 
anything but keep out of debt, sits finger- 
ing his treasure, sits mumbling to himself, 
sits guardedly by his pot, assuring his 
wife that he always was a lucky man. 
Meanwhile Philly, polishing the coins 
one by one, plans a new roof for the 
chicken-house, a silk dress for her own 
cousin’s daughter, Imogene, and maybe 
even a wedding for Imogene, with cake. 
But a pot of gold and silver coins cannot 
be treated casually. It must be stowed 
away where no covetous eye can catch 
its gleam, where no bold fingers can 
reach it. So Miss Roberts tells how Andy 
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and Philly hide the pot, how they almost 
lose it, and how its discovery brings about 
Imogene’s wedding. Once, in her images 
of this backwater community, Miss Rob- 
erts strays from a simple reality to show 
you a hen laying its egg in a dark corner, 
then pecking open the egg and sucking 
the contents. For the rest, her book 
flows along its narrow channel, carrying 
its weight of inarticulate, choking feel- 
ing, through a lonely, human landscape. 
Vircitia PETrERsoNn Ross. 


Behind the Blurbs 


A magnificent 


Weaving of French Christmas present 
By Paul Rodier : he 
Stokes, $10.C0 for any one inter 

ested in tapestries 


and textiles, written by the head of a 
French firm famous as manufacturers of 
hand-woven fabrics. The book is ex- 
haustive and superbly illustrated, and is 
also very entertainingly written, includ- 
ing much interesting historical material, 
so that it will appeal to the general reader 
as well as to the collector. 


Through the pages 
of this continuation 
of Mr. Garland’s 
reminiscences pass the figures of Mark 
Twain, Henry James, St. Gaudens, 
Roosevelt, Burroughs, | Macdowell, 
Tarkington and scores of others active 
in American literary and artistic life in 
the first decade and a half of this cen- 
tury. Garland traveled and lectured all 
over the country; he enjoyed meeting 
people, and he met and talked with hun- 
dreds; these expanded excerpts from the 
diary he kept add another—and prob- 
ably the most interesting—chapter of the 
record of American life begun in Trail 
Makers of the Middle Border. 


Companions on the Trail 
By Hamlin Garland 
Macmillan, $2.50 


Stee de goed oration 
Stokes, $5.0 . ye 
of the land of the 
free, taken from the pages of the old 
Police Gazette—which, in Sins of New 
York, has already provided us with some 
horrifying glimpses into our more recent 
national past. This new volume contains 
accounts of the Beecher-Tilton case, the 
disappearance of Charlie Ross, the death 
of Jesse James, and a hundred minor 
scandals, together with hundreds of il- 
lustrations from this robust grandfather 
of the tabloids. Of them all we perhaps 
like best that scene of revelry in Rock- 
land, Ill., where the climax of a riotous 
evening is the onion game, “all the rage 
at Western social gatherings, ” in which 
“the gentlemen are seminal to kiss all 
round the circle to discover the young 
lady who has bitten an onion.” 
Wa tteR R. Brooks. 


in this album. 


Notable Recordings 


MONG the records which have been 
A piling up while this column had to 
be omitted for the last couple of weeks, 
transcriptions of the classics have been 
much the most notable. Right at the top 
of the list is the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
playing of Bach’s Fugue in G Minor as 
arranged and conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski. On the reverse of the twelve- 
inch disk they perform the Bach Choral 
Prelude—Christ lag in Todesbanden'’. 
I have never heard such good recording. 
Stokowski’s recent intensive study of 
radio and phonograph work has borne 
magnificent fruit. On no account should 
anyone miss hearing and buying this re- 
markable record. 

Bach is given another brilliant inter- 
pretation by Joseph Szigeti in the unac- 
companied violin solo, Sonata No. 1, in 
G Minor’. His tone and pitch are clear 
and accurate and great feeling and com- 
prehension are apparent throughout with 
utter absence of mannerisms or affecta- 
tions. This is an imported recording on 
two twelve-inch records and it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that the Columbia 
Company will find the demand sufficient 
to warrant their having made this fine 
work more available in this country. 

Proceeding chronologically, the next 
outstanding new disks are those of Wil- 
lem Mengelberg and his Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam performing the 
Beethoven Lenore Overture No. 3 suf- 
ficiently well to evoke very favorable 
comparisons to the various previous re- 
cordings of this much played work’. It is 
on three sides and the fourth i is filled out 


with the same composer’s Ruins of 
Athens: Turkish March. 
A bit more modern, in fact, for its 


time, very advanced is Borodin’s Sym- 
phony No. 2, in B Minor, which is given 
us by the London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Albert Coates’. Mr. Coates 
plays this highly nationalistic symphony 
with a great deal of spirit, but the record- 
ing is not up to the standard set now in 
Camden by Stokowski. Bat it is only in 
comparison with that that it suffers and 
many phonograph libraries should have 
a place for it on account of the infre- 
quency with which it appears on pro- 
grams. 

Another neglected work is César 
Franck’s Psyche, Symphonic Suite for 
Orchestra’, and it is a pleasure to recom- 
mend the delicate playing of it by 
Gabriel Pierné and the Orchestra of the 
Concerts Colonne. Its somewhat tenuous 
moods are accurately caught and depicted 


O. CaP, 


— 


. Victor 7437. 

. Columbia 67989/90. 

. Columbia 67987/8. 

. Victor Album M 113. 

. Columbia Album No. 164. 
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THE ROBOT: 


“‘Take it, dear, it’s genuine 





music.’’ 


WISE CHILD: 


“It’s only more of that 


old canned sound, and I’m 


tired of it.’’ 


\ = is one way to protest 
_ against the elimination of LIVING 
/MUSIC from the theatre: Add 
| your voice to those of millions who 
| have joined the Music Defense 
League. It costs nothing, carries 
no obligation. Sign and mail the 
coupon! 


SSS SSB SSS SSB SSS SS ee ee, 
O-11-25 g 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without further obligation on 
my part, please enroll my name in the Music 
Defense League as one who is opposed to the 
elimination of Living Music from the Theatre. 
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(Comprising 140,000 professtonal musicians in 
the United States and Canada) 
JOSEPH N. WEBER, President 

1440 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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The Latest Plays 
(Continued from Page 407) 


Although it is very slow in getting 
under way and there is an exceedingly 
unimportant story even when it does 
get started, Louder, Please is by far 
the funniest piece in town from the mid- 
dle of the second act on. It is still another 
lampoon of the movie business and 
looks as though Hollywood were an in- 
exhaustible source of rowdy material. 
The plot of the play, by Norman Krasnz, 
is a typically farcical one in that it is 
impossible to summarize without making 
it look even more ridiculous than it ts. 
However, the way George Abbott, the 
director, gets things going with the 
expert assistance of Lee Tracy and 
Robert Gleckler as a resourceful pub- 
licity manager and a comic detective re- 
spectively, is hilarious to an extreme. 

Ethel Barrymore looks exquisite and 
acts quite badly in the revival of The 
School for Scandal which creaks dread- 
fully and is otherwise only notable for 
a fine performance by Charles H. 
Croker-King as Sir Peter Teazle. 
Lenore Ulric is completely wasted in 
The Social Register, a preposterous farce 
of the type I had hoped the movies had 
monopolized by now. The thing will 
probably run on account of the  star’s 
appeal, but don’t think I advise going to 
see it. By saying nothing at all about 
Marriage for Three and Sing High, 
Sing Low except that they should be 
left severely alone, I seem to have con- 
cluded the list of the week’s new offer- 
ings in the theatre. That’s that. 

Onn CHATFIELD- TAYLOR. 


Inlaid Chess or Checker Table . $30.00 
Full Club Size Chess Set . . 12.50 
College Size Chess . . . . 5.00 


Get price list 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS 
CONTEST 


For the best Remarkable Remarks contributed by 
ny readers the Outlook will award weekly prizes of 

5 for the one judged best, and $2 each for as many 
more as may be adjudged worthy of inclusion in the 
column. 

Entries for each week’s contest close at 2 o'clock 
noon on the Monday of the week preceding date of 
publication. 

All Remarkable Remarks must be direct quotations 
and must be ied by nce of their source. 
If the Remarkable Remark selected by any contributor 
has appeared in the press, it must be accompanied by 
clipped evidence, showing the author of the remark 
and the name and date of the publication in which it 
appeared. If the Remarkable Remark has appeared in a 
book, the title of the book and the name of its author, 
together with the number of the page upon which the 
Remarkable Remark is to be found, must be submitted. 


All Remarkable Remarks must be accompanied by a 
single sentence explaining why the contributor con- 
siders the contributed remark remarkable. 

In case two or more contributors submit the same 
Remarkable Remark which is judged worthy of any 
prize, the contributor whose Remarkable Remark is 
accompanied by the best—briefest and wittiest—explan- 
atory sentence will be awarded the prize. 

The editors of the Outlook are the sole judges of the 
contest and are ineligible to compete. All contr tbuttons 
should be sent to the Remarkable Remarks Edito 
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boiled style are nowhere more clearly 


r. C. H. Birp of Bethlehem, 
M Conn., makes very sturdy and 

handsome hand-turned and 
carved chessmen in three sizes. In the 
Club size the king is four and a half 
inches high; in the Small Club size, three 
and a half inches high; and in the Col- 
lege size, three inches high. They are 
made in black walnut and maple, red 
and white, green and white, and black 
and natural. The lacquers and enamels 
used in the finish are beautifully smooth 
and brilliant, and thoroughly durable. 
An exclusive feature of these sets is the 
one-piece knight. The picture will give 
you an idea of what they look like. Mr. 
Bird also makes hand-turned checkers. 


pe We’veE heard of a new tooth- 
brush that has a spring in the handle 
which, when wound up, makes the small 
brush part rotate rapidly. Placed against 
the teeth it polishes them up in no time 
at all. One of its great advantages, it 
seems to us, is that it gives the American 
householder something to wind up at 
night, now that electric clocks are com- 
ing in. Put out the cat and wind up the 
toothbrush. And it will add a new morn- 
ing sound to the twitter of birds and the 
rattle of coffee things: the buzz of the 
neighborhood toothbrushes. 


>> Two new Eveready products are 
an electric candle and a pocket light. 
The former is of Dura 
Silver alloy, French Co- 
lonial in design, with 
ivory lacquered tube at 
the top of which is a small 
pear-shaped frosted bulb. 
It has luminous spots by 
which it can be located in 
the dark, turns on auto- 
matically when lifted, and 
will give a steady light 
when. standing. The 
pocket light is small and flat, enameled 
in a modernistic design of black and red, 
and has a translucent lens that takes up 
the full end of the case. 


be THere’s a neat brush for your 
automobile which isn’t really a brush at 
all, for it has no bristles. Instead there 
are ridges of vulcanite which pick up the 
dust and hang on to it by frictionized 
electricity. If that’s any advantage to 
you. 


e > Aso may we draw your laggard 
attention to a fireproof steel safety box 
wherein your jewels and papers will be 
safe not only from moth and dust and 
thieves, but also from the flame that con- 
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b> Ivory, Apes and Peacocks 


sumeth. Made of heavily insulated steel, 
measures fifteen by eleven and a half by 
six inches, and weighs 36 pounds— 
which should make it overweight for 
any but the most stalwart burglar. 


>> A FOoLpING service wagon has im- 
pinged upon our consciousness. It is 30 
by 16 inches, made of green enameled 
wood, runs on little rubber-tired wheels 
and can be folded up flat and put away 
when not in use. 


be An acaro clock that first rouses 
you with a melodious chime, and then 
if you ignore this gentle admonition 
bursts out with a sharp imperative jingle, 
may be had for the sum of three-fifty— 
or with luminous dial four-fifty. Black 
lacquer with nickel rim. 


b&b For bathing the baby there is a 
complete outfit consisting of a canvas 
table on a frame that will fit any bath- 
tub, a shower hose and a rubber sheet. 
You can give him either a shower or a 
sponge bath. Holes in the canvas allow 
the water to flow through, and after the 
bath, the rubber sheet spread over the 
canvas gives a work table of the right 
height for drying and dressing him. 


>> Mayse you’ve seen one of those 
spoons that combine the functions of 
spoon, measure for drink ingredients, 
corkscrew and _ bottle 
opener. Spoon at one end, 
measure at the other, and 
inside, the corkscrew. It 
probably saves a lot of 
hunting around when you 
feel you have to have a 
drink in a hurry. 


ee You can now get 
picture wire to match your 
walls. It comes wound 
with rayon in blue, gray, pink, green, 
tan and yellow. Fifteen feet to the roll, 
tested at thirty pounds. 


>> Some of the best people, we are 
told, are going to send out cotton Christ- 
mas cards this year. We’ve long felt that 
theatre programs should be printed on 
cotton so that the rustle and rattle of 
paper should not interfere with our en- 
joyment of what She says to Him, as 
related by the lady in the seat behind 
ours. But this isn’t that kind of cotton: 
it is chemically stiffened and glazed, and 
done up in the modernistic manner and 
comes in bright colors and various 
metallic finishes. 
Wa ter R. Brooks. 
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b> From the Life << 


be The Cellar 


E WALKED the streets of the city, 
H going nowhere—looking for 
work. His hands deep in _ his 
pockets. His thoughts deep in his mind. 

What was the use? argued his secret 
self. Here he was just turned a man, 
moral and law-abiding and sober. Starv- 
ing himself on the little he’d saved, walk- 
ing the streets every day—why, the gun- 
men were better off! 

He brought himself up with a jerk. 
Can the stuff, he told himself gloomily. 
A man’s character and self- 
respect were worth some- 
thing. He’d try two or three 
more places where they 
might take him on. Then 
he’d get himself a bite and 
go back to his room. 

But they weren’t taking anybody 
on at the next two or three places. So 
when he stopped in at a strange joint that 
looked cheap enough and the waiter 
whispered something about “gute” beer, 
he guessed he pretty near had to have 
something to cheer him up a little. 

After the sixth glass he told the waiter 
confidentially, ““Y’right. ’"S good beer.” 

“Tt’s all good,” the waiter assured him 
solemnly. “Beer and everything.” 

“Lish’n,” he whispered confidentially, 
“bring everthing.” 

He didn’t know how much later it 
was when he found himself walking the 
streets again. But all was change. The 
street lights were as high as the sky. He 
was no longer looking for work. The 
city belonged to him. 

At the thought, he strode into a 
brightly lit building and lifted his hand. 
At once the people in front of him 
stopped eating and drinking. He never 
troubled to speak—speech had seemed 
difficult to him for some time. He merely 
pointed to a bright piece of furniture and 
it was opened; gold was taken from it 
and brought to him with cringing bows. 

He was in the street again, confident 
and powerful. He was entering another 
lighted building, his hand uplifted— 

After traveling for miles with great 
ease and no thought of weariness, he 
came at last to a small bright building 
that bore a sign in front. He looked 
up and read the words LUNCH 
WAGON. This then was not a building 
at all. It was a conveyance. At once he 
stepped inside, sat down on a stool and 
waited. Soon, he thought, they must be 
starting. 

In his pocket was a flask, put there, no 
doubt, by some thoughtful minion. He 

uncorked it and began to drink. Some 






one obsequiously offered him food, but 
he shook his head. After a while some 
one anxiously pressed him to drink out 
of a glass, but he refused in silence, con- 
tinuing to drain his own flask. Presently 
some one stood in front of him, waved 
a hand grandiloquently, and said, 
“Down in the cellar.” Some one took 
him by the arm. 

It was amazing! Marvellous! He 
couldn’t believe it! A lunch wagon with 
a cellar! Impossible! He began to laugh 
even as he descended the steps. He 
thought he would choke with laughing— 
and then he realized that his com- 
panion was about to leave him in 
a small hole, dark and under- 
ground. This was too much. His 
right hand whipped into his hip 
pocket, his left hand untied an 
apron from around his compan- 
ion’s waist. In a few minutes the 
fellow, tied with strips from his 
~~ apron, lay securely upon the floor. 
Another fellow descended and was 
tied up. Once more he began to laugh 
at what was now his favorite joke, when 
a third fellow came down. This last 
one talked too much, saying he was 
the owner of the place—saying, what 
the hell was going on? 

Nevertheless he untied the first fellow 
sufficiently to tie up the last, poked his 
pistol—for that he found was what was 
in his hand—into the first fellow’s back 
and with him once more ascended into 
the wagon. Here he gravely demanded 
more gold and stepped out again beneath 
the stars. ... 

He woke up suddenly. Had he been 
dreaming? Around him were the fa- 
miliar dun walls of the rooming house. 
He sat up. This was terrible. What was 
it he had been laughing at? And he was 
still in his clothes. He thrust his hand 
into his pocket and pulled it out full of 
money. He dashed downstairs and out 
into the street. Yes, there it was in the 
newspaper—“Unidentified Thug Holds 
Up Restaurants.” 

Horrified, he stuck the newspaper in 
his pocket. Without waiting for break- 
fast he started for the police station. He 
couldn’t stop until he’d had this person 
arrested—this gunman who was himself. 
He couldn’t rest until he had returned 
the wad that wasn’t his. . . . 

He sat alone at last in a narrow cell, 
his head bowed with shame and contri- 
tion; when it seemed to him suddenly 
that he was sitting in a cellar—a cellar 
under a lunch wagon. And throwing 
back his head unexpectedly he began 
without interruption to laugh. 

Ippy Hatt. 
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Writing... 


a source of income that 


many people neglect 


Mant people who should be writ- 
ing never even try it because they 
just can’t picture themselves making 
“big money.” They are so awe-struck 
by the fabulous stories about million- 
aire authors that they overlook the 
fact that $25, $50 and $100 or more 
can often be earned for material 
that takes little time to write— 
stories, articles on home or business 
management, sports, travels, 
recipes, etc.—things that can be 
easily and naturally written, in 
spare time. 

Mrs. Cherry Bomer Smith, 2315 Cherry 
St., Vicksburg, Miss., is but one of many 
men and women trained by the Newspaper 


Institute of America to make their gift for 
writing pay prompt dividends. She writes: 


“I have enjoyed the 
eourse very much in- 
deed and wish to re- 
port that I just sold 
a feature article for 
$40.00 to the Hearst 


newspapers, Sunday 
Supplement — the 
American Weekly 
Magazine.” 





Another of our student-members who tried 
is Arthur S. Pettit, 36834, So. Burlington 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. He writes: 


“Since enrolling with 
the N. I. A. 1 have 
written several articles 
for health publications 
that have been accept- 
ed. I am now engaged 
in the preparation of 
some articles on church 
music and on business. 
Again I want to assure 
you that I am_ well 





= —— satisfied that I decided 
to learn to write by your copy-desk method.” 


You, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers 
an intimate course in practical | writing—a 
course as free from academic ‘‘isms’’ and 
“ologies” as a newspaper office—a course as 
modern as the latest edition of this morn- 
ing’s paper. 

Week by week, you receive actual assign- 
ments—just as if you were right at work on 
a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is 
individually corrected and constructively criti- 
cized. A group of men with 182 years of 
newspaper experience behind them are re- 
sponsible for this instruction. Under such 
sympathetic guidance, you will find that (in- 
stead of vainly trying to copy some one 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly develop- 
ing your own distinctive, self-flavored style. 
You are learning to write by writing—ac- 
quiring the same experience to which nearly 
all well-known writers of short-stories, 
novels, magazine articles, etc., attribute their 
success. 


How you Start 


To insure prospective student-members against 
wasting their time and money, we have prepared a 
unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities neces- 
sary to successful writing—acute observation, be 

matic instinct, creative imagination, ete. Yo u'll 
joy this test. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 
Broadway, New York. 








Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 
Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and 


further information on writing for profit, as prom- 
ised in Outlook and Independent, November 20. 


Mr. 
Mrs. } aeiwe eeccccccccceseeseoesoseesess 
Miss 

AdGPOED 6 oc ick ccccctecitcdececceecsonecesce 


(All cormeuanienes confidential. No salesmen_ will 
call on you. 45K261 


Why dont Yow crite? 
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Meet Mrs. Lenin 
(Continued from Page 399) 


very active in educational affairs. He had 
heard of my meeting with Krupsgaya 
and came in to enlighten me on certain 
subjects. 


O ILLUSTRATE the eagerness of the 
em to be considered a part of the 
fabric of the nation, Tavarish Krupsgaya 
related another incident of her travels: 

“T attended a conference of scientists 
not so long ago where the students were 
asked to participate. One of the leaders 
of a student group told the following: 
‘Our group discussed the problem of the 
lack of equipment necessary for scien- 
tific study. One of the class suggested 
that we appeal to the chief of the factory 
of our district for this material. But I 
disagreed, and my fellow students were 
with me when I said we should ask the 
scientists for this equipment. We must 
show them that we are eager to learn— 
and that we are assistants in their work. 
They are in need of our help.” 

Comrade Zelenko then went on to 
tell me of the difficulties in the path of 
their educational program—‘lack of 
funds and teachers, and the parents.” 
His views on the receptiveness and codp- 
eration of the average Russian parent 
differed from those of Krupsgaya. He 
explained that certain schools were given 
over to teachers to carry on various ex- 
periments, as the Soviet educational sys- 
tem is far from perfected. 

Tavarish Krupsgaya listened to our 
little conversation attentively and joined 
in whenever her reminiscences seemed to 
illustrate a point in discussion. It was an 
hour and a half since I had entered her 
office, yet I lingered in that hospitable 
atmosphere, hoping for something—I 
did not know exactly what. As I have 
already said, it was impossible to become 
personal because I knew that not only 
would she have scorned to answer my 
questions, but our pleasant interview 
would have to terminate in a feeling of 
contempt. A Communist’s life is in his 
work—he has no existence apart from it. 
This “human interest” stuff in which 
we deal here has no place in Russia. So 
many times I had been told, “Your 
newspapers are so funny. We laugh 
when we read them. Imagine writing 
about a man’s private love affairs, or 
holding divorce up to ridicule.” 


J om feeling of dissatisfaction persisted 
even after the warm glow of our 
meeting wore off. I had met an idealist of 
the first order. Other Communists I had 
met were fired with this same love for 
humanity, but in a more aggressive and 
responsible spirit. Perhaps, if there were 


not so many eager hands to take up the 
burden, Comrade Krupsgaya would of 
necessity remain more active than pas- 
sive. But the reason for her passiveness, 
I thought, was more in the weight of 
her past. Those days of extreme self- 
abnegation were over—days when she 
doubted very much the success of her 
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sacrifices. Working underground, never 
knowing when the next order to move 
on would come, years in prison, in 
Siberia—and worst of all were the years 
spent in strange lands where the work 
was so limited. The present must seem 
happy, successful and easy by compari- 
son! 





T. R. in the Panama Melodrama 


(Continued from Page 402) 


vate communications. The most extra- 
ordinary among them, since the United 
States and Colombia were not at war, 
was a message to Beaupré on June 9, 
1903, to be communicated in substance 
to Colombia’s minister of foreign af- 
fairs. The United States felt that Co- 
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Through a Glass Darkly 
From the Trend of the Week in the Outlook 
of November 28, 1951 


E. Z. Panaseer, famous for his man- 
agement of Unemployment Relief drives 
in 1931, ’32, ’33, ’34 and ’35, has devised 
a plan for the Welfare Commission of 
Golden Gate, Cal., by which 98 per cent 
of the idle may be put to work soliciting 
unemployment funds on a ten per cent 
commission basis. 


A new building ordinance will take 
effect next week in Metroburg requiring 
apartment house corporations to equip all 
automatic elevators with emergency ra- 
tions, a supply of drinking water and 
folding cots. 

The fifteen-year-old Ajax Building, 
demolished last week, was the last office 
building in existence in Laketown, III, 
not equipped with air-conditioning ap- 


paratus. 
we ae 


lombia did not appreciate “the gravity 
of the situation,” said Hay. She had ini- 
tiated the canal negotiations. Her pro- 
posal had, “with slight modifications,” 
been accepted by the United States. It 
was in “virtue of this agreement” that 
Congress had reversed its earlier judg- 
ment and “decided upon the Panama 
route.” Delay in ratification or rejection 
of the treaty might compromise “the 
friendly understanding between the two 
countries . [and] action might 
be taken by Congress next winter which 
every friend of Colombia would regret.” 

This communication, undoubtedly 
prepared with the advice and approval 
of Roosevelt, is notable for the number 
of misstatements it contains. First, the 
negotiations had not been initiated by 
Colombia but by the New Panama 
Canal Company, through  Bunau- 
Varilla and Cromwell. Second, if the 
amendments to the treaty were “slight 
modifications,’ why did the United 


States insist upon their adoption? Third, 
the change from Nicaragua to Panama 
had been approved by Congress because 
of the activities of Bunau-Varilla and 
Cromwell, because of fear of volcanic 
disturbances, and because the Panama 
route was cheaper as long as the French 
rights could be bought for $40,000,000. 
Beaupré, of course, had no choice but 
to hand this message to the Colombian 
government and to report that it had 
“created a sensation.” It was inter- 
preted, the American minister  tele- 
graphed, “as a threat of retaliation” un- 
less the treaty was ratified. Neverthe- 
less, the Colombian Congress rejected 
the treaty on August 12, 1903, and it 
seemed as though the $40,000,000 so 
dear to the French stockholders had 
vanished once more. 

On July 9, 1903, Beaupré tele- 
graphed that the treaty would be ratified 
if the United States would increase its 
payment to $15,000,000 and would re- 
quire the French stockholders to sur- 
render $15,000,000 out of the $40,- 
000,000 to be paid for their rights. This 
fixes Colombia’s honor at $20,000,000. 
It had also been intimated to Bunau- 
Varilla that an annuity of $600,000 
from the United States was more suit- 
able to the magnitude of the enterprise. 

Roosevelt, as he worked himself into 
a rage at Colombia, distorted the facts. 
The situation, he said, had been “exactly 
as if a road agent had tried to hold up 
a man... .” The Colombians were 
“entitled to precisely the amount of 
sympathy we extend to other inefficient 
bandits.” “. . . . We were,” the Presi- 
dent told Congress in December, 1903, 
“more than just in dealing with them. 
Our generosity was such as to make it 
a serious question whether we had not 
gone too far in their interest at the ex- 
pense of our own... . we yielded in 
all possible ways . . . . in drawing up 
the treaty.” In his lengthiest defense. 
written when the Wilson Administra- 
tion proposed to apologize to Colombia 
and pay an indemnity of $25,000,000. 
Roosevelt said that “this is done on the 
theory of soothing the would-be black- 
mailers” and cause them to forget “the 
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mortification caused . . . . by the fail- 
ure of their initial attempt to hold up the 
United States.” 

Undoubtedly, Colombia sought more 
money, but who were the potential vic- 
tims of these “inefficient bandits” and 
blackmailers? On August 12, 1903, the 
day on which Colombia rejected the 
Hay-Herran treaty, Beaupré sent two 
messages to Congress and in neither of 
them was it suggested that the United 
States increase either the annuity or the 
outright payment. On the contrary, it 
is possible to show by quoting John Hay 
and Theodore Roosevelt that any addi- 
tional sums were to be obtained from 
the $40,000,000 of the New Panama 
Canal Company. Who, actually, were 
the owners of the more or less worthless 
French stock for which this $40,000,- 
000 was to be paid? Cromwell denied 
ownership, as did Bunau-Varilla. The 
sum was paid to J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany to be transmitted to the mysteri- 
ous stockholders, but to this day their 
identity is unknown. 


OLOMBIA, because of the provisions of 
C the Hay-Herran treaty, could not 
strike a bargain with the French com- 
pany. Roosevelt would not even con- 
sider such a bargain. On May 30, 1903, 
Beaupré informed Cromwell that his 
clients would have to pay many millions 
of francs before ratification was possible. 
But when the American minister told 
Hay that a $10,000,000 payment to 
Colombia by the New Panama Canal 
Company would be sufficient, the Sec- 
retary of State answered that the United 
States could not “covenant with Colom- 
bia to impose new financial obligations 
on the canal company... .” All the 
while, Cromwell was earning the $800,- 
000 fee he was later to claim. He wrote 
almost daily letters to Hay. On June 
14, for example, he described the dread 
possibility that Colombia might delay 
until the following year, 1904, and “get 
the whole $40,000,000 or else force 
the United States and the canal com- 
pany to make up a purse of $20,000,- 
000.” 

Roosevelt’s letters offer further proof. 
“They are mad to get hold of the $40,- 
000,000 of the Frenchmen,” he in- 
formed Hay in August, 1903, “and they 
want to make us a party to the gouge.” 
In his final apologia, he wrote that the 
Colombians had “expected to... . 
get from us the $40,000,000 we were 
to pay the French.” 


y ¥ SAVE the money of the unidentified 
stockholders, whose names he did not 
know, Roosevelt made ready to seize 
Panama. He was not deterred by possible 
bloodshed or by the fact that the United 


States would violate the fundamentals 
of international law. His program was 
formulated very quietly. 


Latin-American revolutions are 
frequently compared to ‘“‘comic 
opera” wars. The Panama rev- 
olution was like that. Colombian 
colonels were lured from their 
regiments. There was buffoonery 
in designing the new flag. Show- 
manship and greedy politics were 
rampant everywhere, as told in 
the next installment. And it was 
charged that President Roosevelt 
acted with undue haste in recog- 
nizing the new republic. As a 
revolution it was a great success 
for all but the Colombians! 


The Truth About the Navy 
(Continued from Page 397) 


without any compensation either in 
British or Japanese islands essential to our 
own. security for use as bases or any 
additional strength in other classes of 
ships in which we were weak. 

At Washington, by promising not to 
continue the inadequate fortifications of 
the Philippines and Guam. Not to fortify 
the Aleutians, we made Hawaii our most 
advanced base in the Pacific; this means 
that even with superior strength in com- 
bat ships we have surrendered the Pacific 
west of Hawaii to Japan. 

At London we agreed to a still fur- 
ther reduction in our allowance of com- 
bat ships, thus still further increasing the 
relative strength of Britain and Japan. 

The primary argument advanced by 
these powers to bring this about was that 
the ratio they wanted was based on 
ships planned or authorized as we de- 
sired. 

In other words, their attitude was the 
practical one of the maintenance of the 
status quo rather than of a theoretical 
ratio—this was the reverse of the 
Hughes Washington proposal and of the 
treaties which followed. They had the 
ships in the classes concerned because be- 
tween the Washington and London con- 
ferences they had built them. We didn’t 
have the ships, because while we had the 
same right to build and had even author- 
ized considerable building, we did not 
carry it out. No better argument can be 
had than this of the fallacy of disarma- 
ment by example. 

Exactly the same thing has been -hap- 
pening since the London conference. 

The inevitable result of course is a 
steady shrinkage in our naval power. 

It is extremely doubtful if today we 
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West Indies Cruises 


Before the winter has gone the West 
Indies will surely be the most visited 
islands of either hemisphere. @ All 
the year round the regular services 
have frequent sailings; add to that a 
colorful troupe of special cruises sail- 
ing out with flags flying and bands 
playing amidst festoons of gayly 
tinted paper spirals curving, in the 
most unexpected directions, and who 
could willingly confess ignorance of 
neighbors so easy of access? @[, These 
cruises are featured under the aus- 
pices of almost every great ship 
company; and one entire sailing 
toward the end of February has been 
taken over by a well-known charity, 
whose own directors and their friends 
are selling tickets and engaging 
passage, thus assuring an especially 
attractive sailing list. @ For details 
and dates of these cruises or infor- 
mation on travel of any kind avail 
yourself of the free Travel Bureau 
maintained by the Outlook for over 
forty years. @ Address Mrs. Kirk- 
land, Director. 
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could adequately protect even our coast 
lines and the Panama Canal. 

It is true that we are on the friendli- 
est terms with both Britain and Japan; 
undoubtedly war is the last thing desired. 

On the other hand, Britain, who is 
easily dominant against any European 
combination and Japan, who is absolutely 
dominant in the western North Pacific, 
insist on following the lessons of history 
by building and maintaining their na- 
tional security regardless of present 
friendships. 

This is their right. It is not their fault 
but our own if we prefer to allow the 
movement which was initiated at the 
Washington Arms Conference of 1921- 
1922 in a decade increasingly to become 
disarmament by example for us alone. 


HE world’s peace machinery is 
i. steadily working to the point where 
in case of war no neutrals will be per- 
mitted. Interference with our neutrality 
has twice brought us into what were 
primarily European wars. In the present 
Chinese-Japanese dispute the world’s 
peace machinery has already talked of 
boycotts and removal of ambassadors, in- 
cluding this country’s participation—both 
these causes in the past have always led 
to war. 

_ Our navy officers know all these facts. 
They want the country to know them, 
understand them and decide whether we 
are to continue to disarm while the rest 
of the world as a consequence steadily 
increases their naval power by comparison 
with ours. 

They want the camouflage of parity, 
peace and economy torn aside and the 
truth about the navy known to every 
American. 


French Film Studios 
(Continued from Page 403) 


of the French 100-franc note. Many of 
the scenes in the prison are duplicated in 
the factory, where work along the as- 
sembly belt is shown to be not very differ- 
ent from life in jail. Some European 
critics say that Clair puts Communistic 
propaganda in all his films, but Clair de- 
nies this emphatically, saying that he ridi- 
cules wealth and pomposity simply to 
amuse himself. And, if I understand the 
Soviets correctly, he is right, for the Rus- 
sians worship Mr. Ford’s assembly-belt 
monotony. Anyway, what I saw of the 
new film was amusing and full of fanci- 
ful songs, and I suggest you watch out 
for it next January some time. René 
Clair has consistently refused all offers of 
American magnates—for which he 
should be congratulated. His intelligence, 
his wit and his originality could not long 
survive American factory methods. 





Q Suggestion 


for 
Christmas 
1931 


A Gift Subscription 
to the Outlook 
$3.00 


This Special Price Holiday 
Offer is good only until 
December 25, 1931 


Shorten your Christmas list 
by giving OUTLOOK subscrip- 
tions to your friends.... 
It’s the “52 in 1” gift that 
will come to them until the 
next holiday. So simple to 
order too—eliminates days of 
shopping .... Just fill in 
the coupon and attach your 
check or money order, we 
will do the rest .... Specify 
if you would like to have 
Christmas cards sent to you 
or directly to your friends 
.... These _ subscriptions 
will all start with the Decem- 
ber 24th issue unless you 
prefer an earlier date.... 
Send the coupon today .... 
This offer is good only until 
December 25. 


Use this Coupon Below 





THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 
120 East 16th St., New York City. 


Enclosed find $...... for the following gift 
subscriptions at the special Christmas rate of 
$3.00 for one year: 


SE eee eee Tae Pane TERNS ar year 


(10 Send me the Christmas Cards. 
[1] Mail the Christmas Cards for me. 














Outlook and Independent 








CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


For classified rates write 
The Company, 120 
East 16th St., New York City 








HOTELS AND RESORTS... 








BOSTON 


FOR modern travelers 

by air, rail or highway, 

here’s a cordial wel- 

come and complete 

hotel service. Wide va- 

C riety of restaurants. 
"th Room with bath—single 
[ $3-$5. Double $4-$8. 


Garage service. 


HOTEL LENOX 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


Boylston St. on either side of Copley Sq. 


HOTEL BRADFORD 


Tremont St. near Boston Common 
L. C. PRIOR MANAGEMENT 














63 Washington Sq. 

Hotel Judson New York Cit a 

Residential hotel of highest type, combining 

the facilities of hotel life with the comforts 

of an ideal home. American plan $4 per day 

and up, & European plan $1.50 ay day én’ up. 
MUEL NAYLOR, ANAG 


REAL ESTATE... 


PASSAIC—30 minutes from New York, old 
homestead, modern, oil burner, oak panelled, 
restricted section, wonderful possibilities, 
large plot, flowers, trees, $28,000, terms. Rent. 
OWNER, 53 Central Ave., Passaic, N. J. 


Boarp... 


FOUR SEMI-INVALID, ELDERLY PEO- 
aad or = in need of rest, will find a 
happy environment and skilled care in my 
eaneptionsliy beautiful home. An_ unusual 
proposition. F. H. 0 Kent Place Blvd., 
Summit, N. J. Telephone Summit 6-0331. 

















RIVERVIEW HOME, Established 1872. 

Various types of cases taken. Patients re- 

ceive careful attention, kindness and consid- 

wae. For information address DR. KITT- 
EDGE, Bacon, N. Y. 


HELP wines eee 


POSITIONS on Ocean Liners; Experience 
unnecessary. List of positions free. FE. 
— P. O. Box 292, Mount Vernon, 
aN. . 


SITUATIONS WANTED... 


COLLEGE GRADUATE wishes position as 
companion. Cheerful and adaptable. Refer- 
ences. Box A 97, Outlook and Independent. 
AMERICAN LADY. Companion. Cultured, 
capable, adaptable. Box A 98, Outlook and 
Independent. 
WOMAN, cultured, seeks position, house- 
keeper, companion. Capable. References. Bor 
A100, Outlook and Independent. 
POSITION WANTED where cultured com- 
panionship is desired in addition to efficient 
nursing. Reads well, knowledge of chess, 
backgammon and cards. ey! pemrconns. 
State salary. MARY V DLEY, 250 
21st St., Philudelphia. Pa 
COMPANION, American, can drive car and 
make herself ‘generally useful. Box A-104, 
Outlook and Independent. 
COMPANION OR HOSTESS. Experienced 
social worker. Excellent pene. refined, un- 
encumbered, middle-aged Good traveller. 
Box A-105, Outlook and Independent. 


Books.. 


@ CURIOUS BOOKS 


The largest publishers of 
PRIVATELY PRINTED literature in the 
United States invite you to send for their free 
catalogue of limited and unexpurgated editions 
on Curiosa and Esoterica. THE PANURGB 
EDITIONS, 98 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS... 


HOROSCOPES se 


Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written In detail. 
GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M. D. 
PEPPERELL ° ° MASSACHUSETTS 


YOUR HOROSCOPE 
Personal and Confidential 
Ask your personal questions; personal atten- 
tion and absolutely. personal work. No forms 
of any kind used in giving you the astrologi- 
cal answers to your problems from your horo- 
sco} 












































pe. 

Write for ini, ha moderate. 
Box (Smsanectine WYNN Fishkill, N. Y- 
AUTOGRAPH H LETTERS of Celebrities 
bought and sold. Publisher ‘The Collector.’ 
Sample free. WALTER R. BENJA AMI 
578 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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